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Three Albino Crows 


Ihe letter in the 
1957 issue of Audubon Magazine con- 


January-February 


cerning albino birds brings to mind an 
occurrence that interested local birders 
vere several years ago. 

Bob Mara, who then had 
bird-watching route on the outskirts of 


a regular 
Dearborn, was the first to sight what 
appeared to be a family of white crows, 
although the parents were the normal 
black in One 
really white, one was light grayish, ¢ 


color. young one 


the third was gray. They were usually 
seen together, which led us to conclude 
related. Several other 
Detroit Audubon So- 
group also saw the 


that they were 
members of the 
ciety Bird Survey 
crows. 

What 


guess, but being so conspicuous, I sup- 


became of them is anybody’s 

pose they were tempting targets. 
HARRIET B. WOOLFENDEN 

Secretary, Michigan 

Audubon Society 

Dearborn, Michigan 


Rattlesnakes as Swimmers 
In your January-February 1957 issue 
Magazine, James J. Cox 
wrote an article, “Alafia Banks—Island 
Rookery.” In the appended, Wednesday, 
March 24 report of Mr. Fred Schultz, it 
stated he “killed a 
rattlesnake” on Alafia Banks. 

How did the rattlesnake get to the 


of Audubon 


diamond-backed 


island which had been dredged from the 
floor of the bay? 

Mrs. ALBERT E. CRANE 
Darien, Connecticut 


Comment 


The diamond-backed rattlesnake prob 
island of 
Rattle- 


They have 


ably got to the man-made 
Alafia Banks by swimming there. 
snakes are good swimmers. 

sometimes been seen at sea, traveling 
between the Keys or islands, along the 
Florida coast. Apparently all species of 
rattlesnakes will take to water and swim 
when they are seeking 


The Editor 


quite readily 


food, a refuge, or mates.- 


Finds Warbler Article Educational 

As an Audubon Magazine enthusiast, 
and one who has studied ornithology 
and been Audubon 
Screen Tours in college, it was inter- 


connected with 


esting and educational to read the ar- 
ticle, “North American Wood Warblers 


in the West Indies,’ by James Bond, 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


and to view the photographs that illus- 
trated it in the January-February 1957 


issue of Audubon Magazine. 


Dr. Georce P. HARMON 


Monroe, Michigan — 


Screech Owl Attacks Saw-whet 

At ten o’clock on the evening of Jan- 
uary 17, 1956, we had just read a tem- 
perature of zero on our outside ther- 
heard an animal 
making a crying sound. It hurried away 
in front of us and disappeared around 


the side of the house. We thought it was 
a flying squirrel, 


mometer when we 


as we sometimes see 
these nocturnal animals on moonlight 
nights eating the suet fastened to our 
trees. Following the animal and throw- 
ing the beam of a flashlight upon it, we 
discovered that it was a small owl. Ap- 
parently it had a broken wing, which it 
seemed to trail on the snow. The owl 
seemed so small that we at first thought 
it was a saw-whet owl, but on approach- 
ing closer to it, we saw ear tufts, and a 
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HOPE FOR LOVING HERMITS 


(seme-gregarious Species) 


ISLAND INN 


welcomes guests loving cliffs and 
sea, forest and moor, peace and 
quiet. Ten miles at sea, stars for 
streetlights, the wide horizon be 
yond all desire. June 15-September 
7. Advance reservations necessary 
Booklet M 


MONHEGAN, 


the 


MAINE 


Cad Watchers! 


Write for list of 124 different b 
ported at High Hampton Inn 

)0-acre mountain resort, long 
for good food and comfortable 
Swimming, fishing, boating, golf, 


back riding nd other sports 


1957 Season 
Opens May 17th 


’ if ns ind 


ly rmation ft 
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and Country Club 


Cashiers, North Carolina 
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i ae I 


This handsome Colonial home is uniquely situated 
on a wooded !0-acre knoll, offering seclusion, yet 
within 12 miles of the station & shopping, and walk 
ing distance of a newly planned grade school 

Bird life abounds in its woodland area. First flo 
has large living room, dining room, kitchen, guest 
lavatory On the 2nd floor, 3 family bedrooms, 2 
baths, 2 maid's rooms & bath. The detached 2-car 
garage has quarters above 


A most desirable property at $59,500 


F. RICHARD WOLFF & CO. 
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reddish body, at which we realized it 
was a red phase screech owl. 

When we approached still closer, the 
owl retreated. Then, to our amazement, 
what we had mistaken for a trailing 
broken wing separated from the screech 
owl and fell on the snow. Approaching 
it, we found the disengaged object to 
be a saw-whet owl, which our screech 
owl, hardly larger than the saw-whet, 
had caught and was unable to fly away 
with. We picked up the crying saw whet 
owl and brought it inside. When we 
examined it, we saw a small amount of 
blood issuing from where the screech 
owl’s talons had penetrated its flesh. 
While we were fixing a box in which 
the saw-whet could pass the night, we 
saw the screech owl just outside our 
window. It had returned to the very 
place where we had picked up the saw 
whet 

We did not think our 


friend had much chance of surviving 


wounded 


the night but in the morning we found 
it outside of the box, perched on a 
table. We tried to feed it small scraps 
of raw beef, but it refused these with 
sharp snaps of its bill. By the middle of 
the morning we had had no luck in 
feeding it, and decided it was best to 
put it out-of-doors where it might be 
able to take care of itself. 

After taking the saw-whet to the Con- 
solidated School for the pupils to see, 
we left it among some trees. Almost im- 
mediately a blue jay saw it and started 
calling. Soon quite a good many jays 
arrived from all directions, but as long 
as we watched, no jays molested the 
owl. We later returned to the scene but 
after searching the area we could find 
no sign of our bird. Its fate will always 
remain a mystery to us 
Howe 
New England ornithologist 


Edward Forbush, the famed 
wrote of 
finding a long-eared owl in the stomach 
of a barred owl: also, he found the re- 
mains of ; vl in the stomach 
of a long-eared 
Etuiotr and 


Dublin, New H 


KATHLEEN ALLISON 


Comment 
Although screech owls usually feed on 


mice shre\ small squirrels, 
small birds na ct ve know ol no 
literature of one 
We have 
1 record of a screech owl that killed an 


other screech ow! and fed on it; also ol 


records in tl 


trying to kill w-wl yw! 


one that killed several ruffed grouse (a 
bird much larger than itself), and an- 
killed nine 


before the 


other that pigeons in a 


pigeon cot owner caught 
ind despatched it 

Also 1 saw-whet owl caught and 
killed seven pigeons in a barn in one 
Although a domestic 


night pigeon is 


far larger than a saw-whet owl, one be- 
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A small country inn, unique for its mountain 
and lake setting and simple country charm, its de- 
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inn is so fortunately located. American Plan. Booklet. 

Mountains, lakes and forests to explore, miles of 
scenic trails, a (400-acre sanctuary where deer, 
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gins to see that ferocity, possibly caused 
by extreme in the attacker, can 
often make up for its lack of size when 
to kill The 
mammals, good 
The Editor 


hunger 


attempting a larger animal. 


weasels, among are a 


example of this 


Correction to “‘Willow In The Wind” 


Mr. G. M. Daetz, author of “Willow 
in the Wind” (Audubon Magazine, 
March-April 1957 issue), has called our 
attention to an error in our caption 
under the first photograph, top of page 
female” catkin (left) 
this should read, 


“female” 


63. Instead of 
“male” (right) 
catkin (left), 
Che Editor. 


and 
“male” 
(right) . 


and 


Make the most of Nature 
in Your Summer Camp 


Vhedte 


Nature is your camp’s most valuable 
asset — you have to buy it—it 
doesn’t wear out—it is constantly chang- 
ing and thus offers daily new opportuni- 
ties for a lively program. 

The wealth of NEW material that 
has been prepared this year for an 
AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB program 
in your camp brings you practical, FUN 
activities that receive top billing by the 
children. It is all based on “exploring” 
and it is so documented that it 
doesn’t require a trained nature coun- 
Anyone with enthusiasm and lead- 
make this program 
OF YOUR CAMP- 


don’t 


well 


selor. 
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A few-seconds spray protects all 
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The NaAtuRE COUNSELOR’s GUIDE, 
packed full of detailed suggestions for 
an exploration program. 
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ume 
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: A novel holiday 
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uly found 
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BIRDING FOR HOURS—COMFORTABLY 


with the new 


NIKON 
BINOCULARS 


‘FEATHERWEIGHT’ 
Mikron Series 


Here are binoculars that permit 
you to bird for hours and hours — 
comfortably — without eyestrain and 
without fatigue. 

You have undoubtedly heard of the 
Nikon camera and the incomparable 
Nikkor lenses and the stir they 
created among America’s leading 
photographers. 
Now, the same 


| 
_— 


NIK © WN INncorporatep, 


+i, Auduh M 


manufacturer brings 


Dept. AM-5 


other models from.. 39.50 


you binoculars with the same unsur- 
passed optical quality and precision 
construction. 

There are no finer binoculars any- 
where — at any price! You can con- 
firm this yourself — before you buy 
— by making your own simple, yet 
important tests. 

Write for free booklet, “Simple 
Tests.” 


251 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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THE NEW SUPERSPEED FILMS MEAN PHOTO- 
GRAPHS WITH QUESTAR AT ww SECOND ... 
COLOR SHOTS AT az! Eleven years ago we chose to 
make Questar, among other things, the sharpest telephoto 
lens that man could make instead of just another fast one. 


Its photographic speed was only F:12.1, but it achieved the 


physical limit of optical perfection with delightful ultra- 


compactness and feather-lightness. We knew then, as you 
did, that faster films would certainly be made. Some of them 
are here at last and more are sure to follow. Now the Questar 
owner can increase his shutter speeds for color action shots 
with Questar’s unsurpassable resolving power. He has the 
satisfaction of knowing that whatever else the future brings, 
it can’t bring lenses sharper than his own. We submit that 
these considerations make Questar a uniquely sound invest- 
ment for the wildlife photographer. The pleasure he will 


get from Questar’s other uses will be just pure velvet. 


HITCH YOUR WAGON TO 


Once more our mother earth in her 
sweep around the sun has brought us to 
ns that are fairest. These are the 
xcursions and ad- 
venture under new skies in distant places. 

If you own a Questar, you will plan to 
take it with you, as a matter of course, 
in setting forth upon such pleasant 
This time, to the delight of 
your companions, you will have the tele- 


the sez 


months for holiday 


journeys. 


scope along, and no one will object to the 
modest half-cubic foot of space this little 
passenger requires. 

Many owners carry Questar behind the 
driver’s seat, as we often do, the better to 
get on target at some interesting place 
in less time than a minute. No extra 
gadgets are required at all. 
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Mind you, this is no permanent way to 
mount a telescope, but it is really awfully 
handy, and the rock-steady supporting 
platform your two-ton car provides may 
well surprise you. As you probably know, 
Questar comes out of its case in one 
piece, fully assembled and ready for ac- 
tion. Just pull out the leg-hole plugs 
and screw them into the bottom of the 
base. The stainless bolt shanks are 
sheathed in nylon to protect the edge of 
the lowered window glass, and the large 
heads act as hooks to hang the instru- 
ment loosely, so that it bears against the 
slanted glass quite solidly. Note how the 
window can be nearly closed against the 
base, to forestall accidental dislodgment. 
See how Questar’s rotary barrel puts the 
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A STAR 


eyepiece where you wish. Notice too, 
how wide a range of view the swinging 
doors provide. 

The naturalist will find Questar won- 
derful for long-distance views and photo- 
graphs of waterfowl and other distant 
creatures. But just as the astronomer is 
surprised to find these daytime 
with Questar fascinating, so the wildlife 
expert may discover beauty in the skies 
with this most versatile of instruments. 

The De Luxe Model at $995 and the 
Field Model at $495 are identical but for 
their mountings. Literature and details 
of Easy Payment Plan on request. 


QUESTAR CORPORATION 


Box 35 * New Hope, Pennsylvania 
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FALLEN LEAF LODGE 


On beautiful Fallen Leaf Lake 
Family Style vacations in the California Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. Special nature study pro- 
grams for children. 
Write for illustrated booklet 
Fallen Leaf Lodge 
FALLEN LEAF P. 0., CALIFORNIA 


Relax—Have Fun—Enjoy 
Nature at its best at this 
delightful country Inn 
Each year our lovely 250 acre 
estate is visited by thousands of 
birds . . and each year many of our guests return to 
take pictures of the birds, to enjoy the nature trail hikes 
and the beauty of the country 
Good food, complete comfort, genuine hospitality. Sports 
for every member of the family 
Near Northfield & 
For cok le 


Open All Year 


t 
daily inc. meals r Tel 


A. Gordon Moody, Manager 
EAST NORTHFIELD 38, MASS. 


RTHFIELD 


and CHATEAU 
EAST NORTHFIELD MASS. 


Use just like a cleansing tissve. 
Ask Today—ot all leading retailers. 


FINEST BINOCULARS and 
TELESCOPES 
Postpaid by a Museum Curator, an active, 
experienced ‘eld ornithologist. 
ALL TYPES and PRICES « LIBERAL TRADES 
FREE TRIAL 


Kartlett Hendricks 


Binocular Headquarters 


PITTSFIELD 50-Y, MASS. 
Phone 9748 
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On The Trail Of Bob Allen 


Bob Allen’s new book, “On the 
Irail of Vanishing Birds,” reads al- 
most like a novel. He had originally 
intended to call it “The Long Flight 
Back,” a better title I think, but his 
publisher probably felt that this 
might suggest the memoirs of any 
rate, Bob Allen’s 
as exciting as that of an 


aviator. At any 
story is 
aviator. In fact, he himself does a 
lot of flying as well as sailing in this 
saga of a quarter century before the 
Half of his life has 
been dedicated to the rare species, 


Aububon mast 


particularly the long-legged heron 
like birds. No other man among the 
more than 2,000,000,000 mortals who 
swarm this world knows as much as 
“olamour birds.” It 
must be a great satisfaction to know 
thoroughly than 
something 


he about these 
something more 
anyone else—or to do 
better. 


Au of us own—or we should own 

Bob’s three technical monographs: 
“The Roseate Spoonbill,” “The 
Whooping Crane,” and “The Fla- 
mingo” (Research Reports Nos. 2, 
8, and 5 of the National Aububon 
Society). They make fascinating 
their very nature 
they cannot tell all of the story. To 
help fill this gap Bob wrote “The 
(Dodd-Mead, 1947), 
a popular account of his spoonbill 
book filled with yarns, 
every one true. In this new book he 
compresses the spoonbill years into 


reading, but by 


Flame _ Birds” 


studies, a 


a single chapter and devotes the 12 
succeeding chapters to his whooping 
crane and flamingo adventures. He 
prefaces all this with a sketch of his 
pre-Audubon learn 
something of the forces which have 
made this modest and remarkable 
man into one of the most perceptive 
field naturalists of our time. 


years and we 


When I lived with the Allen fam- 
ily at Freeport, Long Island, he was 
very much involved with the night 
herons in their cedar grove rookery 
at nearby Massapequa. He had asked 
John Baker whether he might come 
into the office an hour late each morn- 
ing so as to have some time in the 
heronry where he was studying the 
complex behavior patterns of these 
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phlegmatic birds. I remember the 
square wooden blocks and the gaud- 
ily painted “eggs” with 
which he replaced the real eggs in 
experiments to determine whether 
or not these primitive birds recog- 
nized their own eggs. They were 
guided entirely by location. If the 
blocks were in the right place the 
birds would brood them, even 
though they could see their own 
eggs which were scarcely two feet 
away. As a bird artist I was much 
intrigued to learn that the night 
heron’s legs turned a bright coral 
pink for a period of two or three 
weeks during the height of nuptial 
excitement. 

The night heron pub- 
lished by the Linnaean Society of 
New York, are possibly not as well 
known as the Audubon Research 
Reports which followed. This be- 
havior work with the herons of 
Massapequa was invaluable experi- 
ence when Bob moved into the 
realm of the spoonbills. I shall al- 
ways feel that the spoonbill studies 
had a lot to do with my own sur- 
vival, for it was at this juncture that 
I met Barbara, my wife. As Bob's 
secretary she was helping with the 
spoonbill report and always saw to 
it that he took his vitamin pills. 


wooden 


studies, 


Or the five families of long-legged 
marsh birds, four are represented in 
the four exhaustive studies of Rob- 
ert Porter Allen: The night heron 
(Ardeidae); the spoonbill (Thres- 
kiornithidae); the whooping crane 
(Gruidae); and the flamingo (Phoe- 
nicopteridae). Only the stork family 
(Ciconiidae) remains. My bet is that 
Bob’s next project will be the wood 
ibis (or wood stork), which is our 
only North American stork. Now 
that we hold the Corkscrew cypress 
swamp as a sanctuary, we have a 
place made to order for such a study. 

There seem to be two kinds of 
ornithological research—the sort that 
is done mostly in the library (really, 
re-research), and the studies that are 
made in the field. Important though 
it may be, it is a lot easier to sit in a 
comfortable chair and digest other 
people’s observations than it is to 
interpret the actions of the living 
animal or to analyze its ecology. Bob 
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Allen is a field man without pee 
Few have his stamina or his fearless 
ness; when working on a problem he 
does not spare himself. We learn 
that he nearly lost his life in a small 
boat during a hurricane in the Car- 
‘arching for the elu- 
sive flamingos. In Texas, tularemia, 


ibbean while sé 


contracted by handling a dead 
bit could have been fatal had not a 
visiting ornithologist physician, 


Locke Mackenzie, 
diagnose and arrest the disease. 


Like a Cat 


lives. He and his pilot, 


been on hand 


Bob seems to have nine 
sob Smith, 
were once forced by a sudden storm 
walls of a 

Canada. 
storm they 


to fly between the steep 
river canyon in subarctic 
During anothet stood 
hip-deep for 16 hours in icy wate 
while they held their small amphib 
ious plane off the rocks to keep it 
breaking up. His struggle 
through 40 log jams in seven miles 
of river in Wood Buffalo Park dur- 
ing the whooping crane search made 
him feel his 50 years, he admitted. 
John O'Reilly of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune who saw him when he 
paraphrased Robert W. 
Service when he wrote his story. Mr. 
Allen, he said, “looked like a man 
who had lived in hell.” 


came out 


The Audubon research program 
attention on the 
Never in the 


has focussed public 
endangered species. 
history of our nation have the for- 
tunes of a bird been of more con- 
cern to the American people than 
those of the whooping crane. If 
three birds more, or two less, make 
the long flight from northwestern 
Canada to the Texas Coast it be- 
comes national news. The generous 
press, TV, and radio outlets have 
been a great factor in reducing the 
irresponsible kill during migration. 
Let us hope that in our time, at 
least, we shall not read the obituary 
of this grand bird. Let the famous 
heath hen editorial in the Vineyard 
Gazette for April 21, 1933, be the 
obituary for all lost species: 

“Now we know there are degrees 
even in death. All around us nature 
is full of casualties, but they do not 
interrupt the stream of life. When 
most living things die, they seem 
only to revert to the central theme 
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of existence from which they were 
temporarily detached. There is a 
spirit of vitality everywhere which 
enfolds the dead with a countenance 
of consolation, and bestows upon the 
living more than has 
taken away. But to the heath hen 
something more than death has hap- 

rather, a different kind 
There is no survivor, there 
there is no life to be 


races been 


pened, o1 
of death. 
is no future, 
created in this form again. We are 
looking upon the uttermost finality 
which can be written, glimpsing the 
darkness 
another ray of light. We are in touch 
with the reality of extinction.” 
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20 Identified— Mounted $125 
Attractively Boxed p 


Amethyst, Garnet, Topaz, 
plus Seventeen other beauties. 


R. T. WATERS 
1383-85 E. 26th St., Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


Paint and Be Happy 
LEARN SECRETS OF OIL PAINTING 
ee ome-Lessons (Simplified & Illustrated) 
specially Created for Nature Lovers 
No Salesmen. No Contracts. No Age Limits 
NEW LOW COST. PAY-AS-YOU-GO 
$1.00 Brings Trial Lesson, specify which Course 

Sky-Sea-Landscape or Still-Life 
Folder Free 
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ROCKPORT’S FINEST NATURE 
LOCATION—private rocky point, ocean 
on three sides. Fresh & salt water birds. 
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Special group rates and week-ends for 
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CALLS YOU 


Let us tailor your holiday te your tastes. 
Swim, boat, ride, paint, explore. Play 
tennis, golf, badminton, lawn bowls, shuf- 
fleboard. Enjoy concerts, dances. Or just 
relax in the fresh mountain air; savor 
delicious meals. Pleasant rooms, new 
ranch-type cottages. Tot and teen-age 
directors. Golf and tennis pros. 


Opens June 15 — write for folder 
CRESTMONT INN, Eagles Mere, Pa. 


Bird Lovers — More than 100 varieties of 
birds nest in the woods near Crestmont Inn! 


MANCHESTER, VERMONT 


An ideal vacation spot in a setting of 
rare, natural beauty. Elevation 2000 feet, 
midst the beautiful Green Mountain Na- 
tional Forest. Thousands of acres to ex- 
plore and observe wildlife. The famous 
Long Trail, ‘Footpath in the Wilderness,” 
passes close by. Congenial companions. 

Restful, informal. Private swimming 

sandy beach. Sports. Excellent 

food and accommodations. Folder. 


on 2x2 color slides 


This is a collection of the most 
beautiful, most faithful bird por- 
traits on color slides, painted in 
America in more than 100 years. 
Not since Audubon’s great Folio, 
have any American bird pictures 
created as much excitement. Mena- 
boni’s birds in flight, his meticulous 
detail and realistic settings have 
surprised and excited the natural- 
ists. These 32 gorgeous color slides 
are from the original paintings 
chosen from private collections and 
those shown under the auspices of 
the National Audubon Society and 
New York’s Museum of Natural 
History. Critics and art connois- 
seurs, praising the unusual tech- 
nique, the subtle shadings and ra- 
diant colors, call Menaboni’s Birds, 
the greatest in America today. A 
pamphlet with full description of 
each of the birds accompanies 
this beautiful set of slides. 

Send $10.50 for the full set of 
32 gorgeous 2x2 color slides and 
they will be sent to you parcel post 
paid in the U.S.A. If not satisfied 
money will be refunded. 


ARTCO Color Slides 


Box 455, Van Nuys, California 


A bill now before Congress, to establish a National Wilder- 


ness Preservation System, will provide a legal way to keep 


By Edwin Way Teale 


( NI early October day tw 

miles above sea level near the 
Montana-Wyoming line, I stood on 
the lofty tundra of Beartooth Pla 
teau. To the north the peaks and 
forests of the Montana Rockies ex 
tended away as far as my vision 
reached. Here was wilderness un 
marked by man. Here was wildness 
untouched by civilization. Here was 
the land as Nez Percé braves had 
known it crossing Beartooth Pass for 
centuries before the first white man 
In one vast panorama here was a 
vision of original America, of the 
wilderness of old—roadless, cityless 
billboardless—as wild as the early 


pl meers Saw it 


Ana just so future generations may 


also observe it For at least part ol 
the inspiring vista that spread befor 
me that October day is now desig 
nated as a primitive area. It is 
included in the wilderness prese1 
vation program of the federal gov 
ernment, 

When the Pilgrim Fathers landed 
in New England, the whole conti 
nent extended away before them in 
one continuous wilderness. Only a 
century and a half ago, when Meri 
wether Lewis and William Clark 
started up the Missouri on the first 
overland journey across the United 
States to the Pacific, the western hal! 
of the continent was still wilderness 
Even a generation ago, the home 
steading era was not yet over. During 
all the early history of this coun 
try, the wilderness stood in the popu 
lar mind as the great enemy, barring 
progress. Our heritage of wildness 
was merely something to subdue, to 
tame, to conquer, to destroy. Its ma 
terial resources—its gold and timbe 
furs and fertile valleys these alone 
had value 

But more and more in recen 
years, with the swift shrinking olf 
space and the compression of mount 
ing population, another side of the 
wilderness has become increasingly 
recognized. For lands that have been 
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re piritual as well 
materia resources Wildness it 
self ofters of value that 
needs protect 
Among the 1 ly-published let 
of Wi m e, the English 
noet. there is this sentence: “The 
tree that mov ‘ to tears OL OY 
a green 
thing that s the ay.” The 
wilderness il the tree, produces 
such diverse ictions. During the 
history of our land, in the main, hu 
man activity has reflected the view 
point almost entirely of those who 
saw only something standing in the 
wav, something to eliminate. As 
mechanization has increased, the 
power to destroy has become magni- 
fied. As the population has multi 
plied, the pressure on wild lands has 
mounted. Every 12 seconds ou 
population is increased by one. The 
figure now ls at 170,000,000; it 
is estimated it will be 200,000,000 
nly a decade hence. Indicative ol 
the consequence is one small scene I 
recall from a part of Long Island 
ynce famed for its violets and its up 
ind plover, the Hempstead Plains 
Last spring, on one tiny tract amid 
preading subdivisions, a single up 
ind plover perched on a sign. The 
sign read \ Supermarket Will Be 
Erected On This Site 


During the past few years, in 
gathering material for recent books, 
[ have visited all 48 states of the 
Union. Wherever I went the impact 
of mechanized civilization was ap 
parent. Forests had been sheared. 
Waterfalls had been reduced to a 
sad, attenuated flow. People spoke of 
wild places they had known since 
childhood, now vanished. Over and 
over again I heard the same refrain: 
[his used to be such a beautiful 
place *” But amid all this devastation 
there was something of gain. As the 
wilderness had receded, the appre- 
ciation of the wilderness had grown. 
\ current seemed strengthening all 
across the country. The will to save 
something of all that is melting 


away had become more apparent. 
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Land “Forever Wild 


View of Gifford Pinchot National Forest, Washington, courtesy of U. S. Forest Service. 
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Big Sand Lake, Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness Area. Photograph courtsey of U. S. 


Family of Canada 


Forest Service. 


geese on Seney Wildlife Refuge, Michigan. Photograph courtesy 
of U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


“We need,” Henry Thoreau wrote 
in ‘Walden,’ “the tonic of wildness 

to wade sometimes in marshes 
where the bittern and the meadow 
hen lurk, to hear the booming ol 
the snipe; to smell the whispering 
sedge where only some wilder and 
more solitary fowl builds her nest, 
and the mink crawls with its belly 
close to the ground.” Throughout 
all the 20 volumes of ‘Thoreau’s 
works there runs the recurring 
theme of the value and importance 
of wildness. His was the first elo- 
quent voice lifted in its praise. “In 
wildness,” he said, “is the preserva- 
tion of the world.” Since his day 
others have recorded similar convic 
tions. “The clearest way into the 
universe is through a forest wilder- 
ness,” John Muir wrote amid his be- 
loved Sierra peaks. And in a more 
recent day Aldo Leopold has set 
forth his belief that “the oppor- 
tunity to see geese is more impor- 
tant than television, and the chance 
to see a pasque-flower is a right as 
inalienable as free speech.” Such 
men have spoken for more ol us 
than is generally recognized. 


A first it was only the unique and 
spectacular features of the wilder- 
ness, such as Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
and the Grand Canyon, that elicited 
government protection. The idea of 
preserving wildness for its own sake, 
as opposed to the setting aside of the 


inspiring scene or the dramatic 


manifestation of nature, this was 
slow in developing. Many men have 
had a part in its growth. Frederick 
Law Olmsted, Sr., planning Central 
Park to interfere as little as possible 
with nature, certainly was one of the 
pioneers. So was Verplanck Colvin, 
whose activities in the 1870's led to 
the inclusion of an article in the 
New York state constitution provid- 
ing for an Adirondacks forest to be 
left “forever wild.” So was John 
Muir, singing of his joy in wild, 
western mountains but at the same 
time keenly aware of all that had 
gone and all that was going. And so, 
in our own day, have been such men 
as Stephen Mather, Aldo Leopold, 
Robert Marshall, Arthur H. Carhart, 
and Olaus J]. Murie. They all have 
contributed toward the preservation 
of those living museums of primeval 
\merica, areas of untouched, unex- 
ploited wilderness. 

Perhaps the underlying philos- 
ophy of wilderness preservation can 
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View of Salmon-Trinity Alps Wilderness Area, Trinity National Forest, California. Photograph by U. S. Forest Service. 


Cow moose and two calves on Red Rock Lakes Refuge, Montana. Photograph by Winston E. Banko, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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View in Glacier Bay National Monument, Alaska. Photograph courtesy of Ansel 
Adams. 


Windflowers (anemone) in bloom in Glacier National Park, Montana. Photograph 
courtesy of National Park Service. 


best be set forth in a kind of Soc- 
ratic dialogue, taking up in turn 
the basic questions involved. 

What is a wilderness? 

It is, by the strict dictionary defi- 
nition, an area that is uncultivated 
and uninhabited by man. In a 
larger sense it is a sanctuary for all 
the primal realities of nature un- 
changed. Nothing artificial is im- 
posed upon it by man. It is neither 
developed nor prettied up. A few 
years ago, along one of the trails in 
California’s Point Lobos State Park, 
a woman was discovered pulling up 
plants with both hands. She ex- 
plained she was “helping clean up 
the place.” Near New York, when 
the Sunken Forest on Fire Island 
was turned into a sanctuary recent- 
ly, a troop of Boy Scouts volun- 
teered to come out with hatchets 
and aid in “clearing out” the area. 
Chis insatiable propensity of human 
beings for changing nature stops at 
the boundary of a wilderness area. 
There we find the whole book of na- 
ture and not—as Thoreau pointed 
out nature is usually found—a book 
from which previous visitors and 
previous generations have torn 
whole pages and mutilated others. A 
wilderness area is just wilderness; 
just that; an area in which nature 
is left unchanged by man. 

But do not the national parks al- 
ready provide sufficient sanctuaries 
for wildness? 


In the back-country of a number 
of national parks there are wonder- 
ful stretches of unspoiled wilderness. 
However, the fundamental purpose 
of a national park has not been to 
preserve wildness as such. It is to 
protect and make available to the 
public some superb example of nat- 
ural splendor, some area that is 
unique. The significance of the na- 
tional park, in the main, lies in fea- 
tures it contains that are found no- 
where else. The significance of the 
wilderness area, on the other hand, 
lies in characteristics that it shares 
with all other wilderness areas, 
namely natural conditions as com- 
pletely untouched and unaltered as 
is consistent with its protection and 
use as wilderness. 

As long as many of the remaining 
wilderness areas are in remote, 
mountainous country, why worry 
about them? What can happen to 
them anyway? 

Perhaps the best answer to such 
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View in Klamath National Forest, California, Marble Mountain Primitive Area. U. S. Forest Service photograph. 


Black bear in Great Smoky National Park, North Carolina-Tennessee. Photograph by Thompson’s Studio. 
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By Henry Marion Hall 


HALAROPES are masters of the 

three elements—the air, the earth, 
and the water. They are swift and 
graceful on the wing, nimble swim 
mers when afloat, and as fleet as the 
liveliest of sandpipers while ashore. 
Their interest in the ocean is peren 
nial, but their liking for land lasts 
only through the season when they 
are hatching and rearing their 
young. 

The red phalarope* is a boreal 
species seldom found south of the 
delta of the Yukon o1 Southampton 
Island in summer. It is abundant in 
Greenland, Iceland, and along the 
frozen shores of Eurasia as far as ut 
most Siberia. Breeding far up on the 
top of the world amid icy solitudes 
from Alaska to Kamchatka, this 
beautiful species is inaccessible to 
most of us during the nesting season. 
It is, however, extremely abundant 
off our Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
while migrating north in May, usu 
ally a hundred miles or more out 
from shore. Unless driven in by 
storms the species keeps to deep 
water. 

I recall a large flock that | 
glimpsed during the second week of 
May from the deck of a liner headed 
southwest. We were then about 300 
miles east of Grand Manan, Maine 
As we bore down on them the birds 
did not seem afraid of the ship, but 
paddled here and there in litth 
brightly when the 
sunlight caught them. Many seemed 


fleets, showing 


* Phaloropus fx ” the 
rarely seen iniand 
migrates, 
nd Pacif 
in the oceans off the 

wding to the 
ican Birds is casual in migra 
tion (inland) muithern California, Coloradk 
Kansas, Alabama, rmont, New York, Penr 
sylvania, Illinois io, Maryland, and in On- 
tario, Canada litor 


red phalarope 
United S 


ates it 
usually well offshore, along the Atlanti 
0 t rth winte 
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THE RED PHALAROPE 


The most "'sea-going,"’ or marine, of the phalaropes, travels ashore 


only to nest and rear its young. 


Drawings by Walter Ferguson 


to be still in gray winter dress, but 
here and there a ruddy female shone 
like a jewel of the sea. A tew weeks 
later those phalaropes were probably 
wading ashore on some island in 


Hudson Bay, at Point’ Barrow, 


Alaska, or on the 


After reaching land the females pro- 


arctic tundra. 


ceed to vigorous and persistent 
courting, two or three ol them chas 
ing some reluctant male around and 
posturing amorously. The female is 
very showy in spring plumage, with 
breast and underparts red, white 
cheeks, and a cap of bluish-black. 
The feathers of her back and the 
wing coverts are dark but broadly 
edged with cinnamon. In breeding 
plumage the male is somewhat simi- 
lar in pattern but much less gaudy 


in hue. He is also a bit smaller. 
After mating, the males build the 
nest, usually a grass-lined depression 
Chere the fe- 
usually four, 


fairly well concealed. 
males lay their eggs, 
which are ovate, buffy, and boldly 
marked with russet and brown, most 
thickly on the larger ends. Occa- 
sional sets of six eggs found in a nest 
are thought to have been laid by 
two females. When the female red 
phalarope has laid her eggs, her 
cares are over for the season. She 
leaves the male to hatch the eggs 
and goes gadding about with other 


females that have done their stint. 


They seldom revisit their nests un 
less called by sudden danger. The 
meek, littke males brood the eggs 
and care for the chicks after they pip 
their shells. But they do not have to 
feed them. In a few hours after 
hatching, the young ones can find 
their own provender. They learn to 
paddle and plunge on secluded in- 
land pools, where they often spin 
like whirligig beetles, kicking up the 
mud to rout the larvae of insects 
which they eat. They can also tip up 
like puddle ducks, and dabble deftly 
for their food. 


Their summer. diet includes 
midges and other insects which the 
chicks snatch greedily. They also eat 
bloodworms, jellyfish, leaches, and 
minnows. After leaving the land, of 
course, their diet becomes strictly 
marine. On masses of gulfweed they 
find plenty of molluscs, minute 
crabs, and larvae. They are adept in 
caring for themselves by the time 
the various families are ready to 
start their 3,500-mile southern trek. 

Although only 744 to 9 inches in 
length, the red phalarope is admir- 
ably equipped for a marine life. Its 
feet are only slightly palmated but 
strongly lobed, so that it can swim 
or dive like a sea duck. Its breast 
and underparts are densely feath- 
ered, covering a layer of body down, 
so that it can withstand cold water 


as well as any wildfowl. 


Nobody has yet traced the wander- 
ings of the red phalarope. Late in 
the summer single birds or small 
fleets of them appear off Cape Anne, 
Cape Cod, Monomoy, and Montauk, 
but not in the gaudy plumage of 
spring. It is the same way with the 
larger flocks passing down the coasts 
of Washington, Oregon, and Califor- 
nia. Already both sexes show pre- 
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vailingly white or gray, with mere 
touches of color. 


After leaving its northern nesting 
grounds it becomes truly cosmopoli- 
tan and is seen on all the northern 
oceans, and in the Mediterranean, 
off the Azores, in the Indian Ocean, 
China Sea, and along the coasts of 
Africa. It has been recorded as fat 
south as Patagonia, and is casual in 
California, Colorado, Kansas, Ala- 
bama, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland. Unless driven in by un- 
usual storms, however, it does not 
enter the bays and estuaries of New 
England and the Middle Atlantic 
States. Always and everywhere after 
the breeding season the red phala- 
rope is a coastwise migrant, keeping 
well offshore as much as possible. 


Chis does not mean that the spe- 
cies is shy and retiring. It is always 
tame and allows one to row up be- 
hind it in a dory and watch its 
movements. If it flutters away from 
the boat it promptly alights and 
goes on feeding as usual. It bobs 
about like a tinted cork, riding high, 
and more like a miniature gull than 
a beach waif. 


lo American whalers the red pha- 
larope was always a good omen. 
Flocks of phalaropes often followed 
right and bowhead whales, which 
they seemed to sight underwater 
long before the masthead man bel- 
lowed, “Tha she BLOOWVS! 
BLOOWS! BLOOWS!” 


Arriving on the spot when the 
whale came to the surface, the phala- 
ropes commenced feeding on the ani- 
malcules always to be found swim- 
ming near. Whales and shorebirds 
share their feasts, since the largest of 
all animals subsist on the smallest of 
living organisms. And so red phala- 
ropes were well named “whale birds” 
or “bow-head birds.” —THE END 
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HOW IT 
GOT 


| albatross 


ITS NAME 


Drawing by Walter Ferguson 


By Webb B. Garrison 


l URING the centuries in which 


she rose to world prominence 


on the seas, Britain’s sailors met 
with many odd birds. Among the 
strangest were members of families 
seen only in waters of the New 
World. Some species were promi- 
nent in the northern Pacific; others 
abounded in the cold regions of the 
Antarctic. 

At first, all types were given the 
name of the common black alcatras 
-familiar to moderns as the frigate- 
bird. Evidently some geographer 
must have known Latin and had ob- 
jected to that usage. Probably bas- 
ing his argument upon the fact that 


albus was the classical word for 
“white,” he insisted that the strange 
white sea fowl be called albatross. 
Just when and how the change 
was accomplished, no one knows. 
But the new bird-name, now in- 
cluded in numerous languages, first 
appeared in English about 1769. 
Within less than a generation, a 
great poet heard legends about the 
bird’s magical powers. So Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge made the killing 
of an albatross a major incident in 
his “Rhyme of the Ancient Mar- 
iner,”” whereby the sea bird that re- 
portedly becomes seasick when it sits 
on the deck of a ship, became known 
to multitudes who have never seen a 
specimen. —THE END 
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Close-up photograph of Tim shows his quills. 


ill photographs by the author. 


TIM-—a pet porcupine 


Once its confidence is gained, even a wild porcupine will make a 


gentle, confiding companion. 


By Jeff Richard Spalsbury * 


Yes American porcupine, Ev 
thizon dorsatum, would not bi 
considered by most people as an ani 
mal that would make a very good 
pet. After two months’ experience 
with them, I think they make un 
usual and interesting ones. 


My first porcupine came to m«¢ 


making his studic f 1 
Sierra Nevada Mount 
tory to 1,000 boy 
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when our camp director in the boy 
scout camp, wherein I was a natur 
alist, captured a large porcupine by 
running after it and then placing a 
garbage can over it. A very interest 
ing way to catch a porcupine, espe 
at night! After the porcupine 
had been dumped from the garbage 


cially 


can into a large cage, I was able to 
get a close look at it. Although I did 
not know it at the time, in just a 
few short weeks it would be eating 
out of my hand. Tim (the name 
given to the porcupine by one of my 
assistants) at first hid in the darkest 


corner of the cage. He held his head 
between his front paws and with 
his quills erect, banged away with 
his prickly tail at everything that 
moved outside of the cage. 

I thought this show of fear by 
Tim would soon leave him. After a 
few days in captivity I gave him a 
close examination and discovered 
that he had broken off a large num- 
ber of quills in the central section of 
his tail. This part of his tail was 
now pink, without quills, and even 
showed signs of bleeding. I was 
afraid that he might continue to 
strike his tail against the cage and 
do permanent damage to it, so I 
completely covered his cage with a 
large sheet. Then for the next few 
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days I gradually removed the cover 
from over him. Soon he became ac- 
customed to the large number ol 
boy scouts who wanted to look at 
him, and was no longer frightened 
into “defending” himself. One thing 
lim—when 
he was bothered or irritated he made 


I soon discovered about 


a low moaning or groaning noise. It 
you should ever be in a region in- 
habited by porcupines you may hear 
them calling to one another, particu 
larly in the fall of the year. 

Food was one item which never 
became a problem for Tim. He ate 
such a variety of foods, most of which 
we considered garbage, that I had no 
trouble in providing plentifully for 
him. He was like all the other porcu- 
pines I later had, in that he was a 
complete individualist about what 
foods he would eat. For instance, cab 
bage was one food he would eat only 
when no other was available, but 
stale French toast was probably his 
most loved item. Two other foods 
which he greatly relished were water- 
melons and Tim would 
suck watermelon 


much the same way as any 


oranges. 


and slurp at a 


teenage 


The author allows Tim to search his hand for a piece of French toast, then he 
rubs Tim’s nose. 


~ ie 
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The author with a young porcupine. 


would eat one — without any 
utensils. I think, that 
watching him eat an orange was the 


bov 
however, 


most interesting experience of all. 
He would hold it in his front paws 
and sit back on his hind legs and 
tail and then with his front teeth 
cut a small hole about the size of a 
quarter in the orange. With his 
tongue and long front incisors he 
would completely clean out the in- 
the orange leaving just a 
shell. He also ate stale bread, car- 
lettuce (in large quantities), 
potatoes, and celery. Unfortunately, 


side of 
rots, 


a porcupine’s tastes are not always 
pleasing to foresters, for in the wild 
they eat young branches and the 
bark of this has caused 
them to be much disliked by the 
lumbermen and tree farmers. 


trees and 


There was one point which was 
often brought up by the observant 
boys in camp; they noticed that 
lim’s incisors were a reddish-orange. 
nothing wrong with 
Tim's teeth, however, as that was 
their normal color, which is typical 
of all porcupines. 


There was 


Soon after Tim had quieted down 
and was accustomed to the public, I 
began to tame him to some small de- 
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gree. In the beginning he would 
often charge the door of his enclo 
sure or try to slap me with his tail 


when I tried to clean his cage and 


put in new food. Alter about a week 


and a half he had stopped this and 
so I tried to see if I could feed him 
a piece of French toast by hand. Be 
fore trying it, | had a vision of my 
arm looking like a pin-cushion trom 
Tim's quills, but I was still deter 
mined to try it. I was delighted 
when Tim waddled over to my not 
too steady hand, stopped, sat up on 
his hind legs and grasped the toast 
with his front claws and started to 
eat it. He 
charge me or to slap me with his 


made no attempt to 


tail, which I always treated with the 
greatest respect. It was not long alte 
this that I was able to rub his nose 
when he sat up to see if I had any 
French toast for him. Fortunately he 
never seemed to mind not finding 
any toast and alter having his nose 
rubbed would start searching again 
for some food. 

Cleaning his cage in the first few 
weeks was always fairly simple as | 
could usually chase him up a large 
branch in his cage with a broom. | 
found a broom the best instrument 
to guide Tim around in the early 
period of his cupiivity. It was broad 
and soft enough not to hurt Tim 
and was far better than trying to 
guide him with my foot or a stick 
\s Tim 


every time I wanted to clean his 


became relatively tame, 
cage he would rush over to the door 
in expectation of a piece of toast 

At first I thought this would cre 
ate a problem I soon discovered, 
however, that I could manipulate 
him out of the cage with a piece ol 
toast to a spot some five or ten leet 
out of the way. There Tim would sit 
and peacefully eat his French toast 
while | proceeded to clean his cage 
I would wait until he had finished 
his toast, then gently guide him back 
to his cage with the broom where | 
had a fresh pan of food for him. A 
lew weeks later I found that all that 
was necessary to get him to return 
to his cage was to tap the broom on 
the floor and he would waddle back 
into his cage. Generally, porcupines 
are nocturnal, but after Tim had 
been in captivity awhile he would 


stay awake in the morning and well 


ig 
into the afternoon 

lim was the first animal that I 
have seen which really enjoyed his 
sleep. He would stretch out on his 
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stomach with his legs also spread out 
and occasionally moan soltly. If fon 
any reason his cage was wet or soiled 
he would climb the large branch in 
the cage and would proceed to 
stretch out on it in the same fashion. 

One thing’: always came into ou 
conversation when | was telling the 
boys about Tim — and that was his 
quills. I told them that the quills 
were just modified hairs that have 
become hard. Some of the boys 
thought that the long guard hairs 
were the quills, but the quills are 
much shorter than these. 

“Do they shoot their quills?” 

This is a question I have had 
asked me more times than I can re 
member. It’s easy enough to say no, 
but I found that if I could tell the 


bovs how |! 


thought the idea got 
started they would accept it without 
further doubt. I told them how I 
had often seen Tim shake himself 


ind because his quills were in his 


body loosely, a number of them 
would fall off. Also I teld them that 
when Tim was first brought in he 
was striking the sides of the cage 
with his tail and quite a few quills 
were falling out. In both cases the 
quills fell out because they were so 
lightly attached to his body. They 
were definitely not shot out, for in 
both cases I’ve stood close to Tim, 
and noted that the quills didn’t even 
have enough force to stick to the 
cloth of my pants. If someone un- 
familiar with porcupines had seen 
Tim doing this, they might have 
thought that he was shooting his 
quills. 

While a porcupine may not make 
the affectionate kind of pet that a 
dog or cat will, it still makes a very 
fine and an unusual one. I have fine 
memories of Tim, and like to think 
that he is still wandering about in 
the woods near oul boy scout camp 
where I last saw him. rHE END 


+n Invitation 


Che Fauna Preservation Society, whose headquarters is in I ondon, 


England, invites the membership of everyone interested in the pres- 


ervation of wildlife 


The yearly subscription to Oryx, the journal of 


the Society, is $3.00 (£1); all members receive it free. 


The object of the Society is the preservation of wildlife in its 


natural habitat Activities in 


tour in England by Mervyn Cowie, 


and 1956 included: a lecture 


Director of the Royal National 


Parks of Kenya, designed to arouse interest in the preservation ol 


the wildlife of Africa; an ecological survey of the Serengeti National 


Park, Tanganyika, which has been threatened with great reduction 


In} SIZ 


The Society is a member of the International Conservation Union 


ind of the International Committee for Bird Preservation. It is in 


constant communication with likeminded societies and individuals 


} 


throughout the world. 


\ pamphlet about this Society and a specimen copy of Oryx will 


be sent to all who write to 


THE FAUNA PRESERVATION SOCIETY 
c/o Zoological Society of London 
Regent’s Park 
London, N. W. 1, England 
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The Story of 


HEMARIS 


Photograph of Hemaris thysbe 
by the author 


For 40 years, the author followed 
the life history of one kind of moth 


By Cyril E. Abbott 


fy required 40 years of my life to 
determine that all of the impor- 
tant events in the life of the moth, 
Hemaris, are airborn. When, at the 
age of 10 or 12 years, I first saw these 
“clearwings” or ‘““bee-hawkmoths,” | 
was certainly less impressed by the 
Latin name, Hemaris thysbe, than 
one or two colorful illustrations ol 
reddish, torpedo-shaped insects with 
long wings hovering over a late sum 
mer flower. Although the moths pic 
tured in the book were from Indi 
ana, it seemed logical to suspect that 
some might be found in Illinois also. 
The assumption was correct. It was 
not long before one or two speci- 
mens reposed in my collection of 
pinned insects 

But it was the living insect that 
appealed to me most. Hovering on 
wings so vibrant that they were a 
mere blur, it thrust its long snout 
into first one flower and then an- 
other, moving from corolla to cor- 
olla with amazing accuracy, adding 
more color to the already colorful 
flowers of the monardas. The moth 
is so partial to that flower that to 
this day I seldom picture one with- 
out the other. 

Unlike hawkmoths, 
which fly only at dusk or during the 


most other 
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night, Hemaris is active by day. 

Years later, in Columbus, Ohio, a 
fortunate though accidental discov 
ery impressed upon me how truly 
aerial is the life of Hemaris. As I 
Was sitting on a porch one summet 
afternoon my interest was aroused 
by one of these moths which was 
hovering near a vine, moving at In- 
tervals from leaf to leaf. Since the 
vine was not flowering the insect 
could not be in search of nectar. Re- 
peatedly the moth hovered facing 
the vine, bent her abdomen forward 
and upward, to touch briefly the un 
derside of a leaf. This behavio1 
strongly suggested that the moth was 
laying eggs. Could this be true? With 
most moths the deposition of eggs is 
a more labored business; enough so 
that the insect usually rests upon a 
surface during the entire process 
and leaves all of her eggs behind het 
in a single mass. In this respect, I 
soon found Hemaris is the excep- 
tion. For, upon examining the vine, 
I discovered, as might have been sus- 
pected, that the creature had been 
laying her eggs singly, each on a dif- 
ferent leaf. Barely 10 seconds did the 
moth pause at a single station. So 
Hemaris, 1 reflected, not only feeds 
in flight, but deposits her eggs while 
on the wing. Is her love-life, too, a 
thing of the air? It required many 


more years of waiting to answer that 
question. 

The time was late spring; the 
place eastern Colorado. The moth, 
though a species of Hemaris, was 
certainly not the “bloody-nosed” 
thysbe of my childhood experience. I 
was teaching on the great, arid, non- 
descript plains of the West; on this 
particular day I had accompanied a 
group of boys and girls to a spot lo- 
cally known as “The Breaks.” This 
was simply a shallow concavity in 
the plain, perhaps a mile in diam- 
eter; ribbed with rock, intersected 
by a network of small streams, and 
dotted with clumps of cedars. Be- 
cause it was better-watered than the 
surrounding plain this area sup- 
ported blooming plants, the most 
numerous being China-blue merten- 
sias,* or cowslips as they are called 
locally. 

Bee-hawkmoths, clothed in scales 
of golden and black, darted among 
these flowers. I paid little attention 
to these until what appeared to be 
one of unusual size alighted high in 
one of the cedars. A vigorous shak- 
ing of the tree dislodged what 
proved to be —not one moth, but 
two. My years of wondering were 
ended: Hemaris consummates love 
aloft. 

It is a remarkable thing that this 
little moth feeds, mates, and deposits 
her eggs in flight. The humming- 
bird is as swift of wing; the albatross 
remains aloft for days at a time. In 
flight the swifts collect sticks for 
their nests. Probably they mate in 
flight. Yet even these avian inhabi- 
tants of the air alight to lay eggs and 
brood their young. Like most in- 
sects, the young, or larvae, of He- 
maris require no parental care. The 
caterpillars are quite capable of car- 
ing for their own needs. 

ut this is not to say that Hemaris 
never rests. She, like other animals, 
requires recuperation. 
[Che tremendous muscular energy re- 
quired to vibrate her wings could 
not continue without interruption 
for a whole summer, nor even, prob- 
ably, for 24 hours, without rest, but 
Hemaris 
alights. While feeding to maintain 
her own life, while producing that 
of the generation to follow, she re- 
many other 
creatures may we say this, truly? 

THE END 


periods of 


it is only to rest that 


mains aloft. Of how 


* Probably Mertensia paniculata, of Gray’s Man- 
ual, Eighth Edition.—Fditor 
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ADVENTURES FOR BIRD-WATCHERS IN THE 


Great Smoky 


Red-breasted nuthatch, photographed by 
Allan D. Cruickshank. 


Winter wren at its nest, photographed 
by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


Olive-sided flycatcher, photographed by 
Howard H. Cleaves. 
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By James T. Tanner 


T HE southern Appalachian 

Mountains are divided by deep 
valleys into distinct groups of moun- 
tains. The largest of these, the wild- 
est and the most beautifully forested, 
is the Great Smoky Mountains in 
Tennessee and North Carolina. 
Since 1926 these mountains have 
been a national park. 

At the foot of the Great Smokies 
lie fields and woods of southern 
plants and animals. Virginia pine, 
tulip poplar, and southern oaks 
grow in the woods, sassafras and 
black locust in the thickets, and you 
will find birds like cardinals, chats, 
and Carolina chickadees. Yet sur 
rounded by these lowland species, 
you can look up to the rounded sum 
mits of the Great Smokies and set 
where spruce and fir are growing in 


a cool damp forest, and where olive 


sided _ flycatchers, golden-crowned 
kinglets, and winter wrens are sing- 
ing and nesting 

As one moves from the bases to the 
tops of the mountains, the tempera- 
ture drops and the rainfall increases 
so that climates typical of southern 
and of northern habitats that are 
latitudinally far apart, are only a 


lew miles away. The easiest and 
quickest way to see these changes is 
by the cross-mountain highway be- 
tween Cherokee, North Carolina, and 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee, by way ol 
which one crosses Newfoundland 
Gap at an elevation of just above 
5,000 feet. One of the more strenu- 
ous ways is to hike from Gatlinburg 
to the top of Mt. LeConte, a climb 
from 1,350 feet altitude to almost 
6,600 feet, over a trail distance of 1] 
miles. Between these two extremes of 
lowland and highland, you will find 
various combinations of hiking and 
driving by which you can climb the 
mountains and in a few miles see 
habitats and birds that would other- 
wise require going northward for 
hundreds of miles. 

Leaving behind the farms and 
wooded ridges of the lowlands and 
entering the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park, you first come 
upon a broad belt of second-growth 
forest. The trees, of characteristic 
southern species, are about the same 
size and age. The somewhat mon- 
otonous appearance is accentuated 
by the repetitious songs of red-eyed 
vireos and the chants of tufted tit- 
mice, but the monotony is fre- 
quently broken by the emphatic cre- 


Veery photographed by Allan D. Cruick- 


shank. 
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View looking southeast from Clingman’s Dome, Great Smoky Mountains National Park. Photograph by John K. Terres. 


scendo of oven-birds, which are com- 

mon in these open floored woods. 
This young 

and fields that 


when the park was established. Now 


forest covers farms 


were abandoned 


buried in it are tumbledown houses 


Golden-crowned kinglet at nest, photo- 
graphed by Allan D. Cruickshank. 
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Map of area of Great Smoky National Park, 
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and sheds built of squared logs, old 
orchards, stone walls, and piles ol 
stones that the mountaineer farmet 
had cleared from his fields. The 
birdlife of these areas has changed 
greatly since the forest has come 
back to overwhelm the old fields and 
pastures. Birds of the fields, thickets, 
and the forest edges, like the bob 
white, are scarcer within the park 
than they were several years ago. 
Only in places where farmland is 
still maintained, as in Cades Cove, 
can these kinds of birds now be 


found easily. 


The upper edges of the “old 
fields” are generally at elevations of 
from 3,000 to 3,500 feet. Above 
these, the habitat and the kinds ol 
birds depend on which way you 
turn. South-facing slopes are dry. On 
them grow pine and oak trees, which 
usually stand in a thicket of moun 
tain laurel and blueberry bushes 
Towhees and hooded warblers, the 
hooded here reaching the highest al 
titude at which they nest, are per 
haps the commonest of the few birds 
on these dry mountainsides. The 
verdant forest on the cooler, north 
facing slope across the valley is in 


striking contrast. 


a 


7" ° 


In these “cove hardwoods” are a 
variety of trees, but silverbells, buck- 
eyes, mapies, and tulip trees are com- 
monest. Some are veritable giants 
the largest individuals of several spe 
cies of trees in the United States 
have been found in the coves of the 
Smokies 
the light-green, deciduous forest are 


Extending downward into 


tongues of darker hemlock stands. In 
some places the forest floor is cov- 
ered only with ferns and herbs, but 
in others it is almost an impene 
trable tangle of the white-flowered 


rhododendron 


Ihe greatest variety of birds live 
in these cove hardwoods at about 
3.500 feet elevation, for here, birds 
of the valleys overlap those of the 
mountaintops. Acadian flycatchers 
and Louisiana water-thrushes feed 
and sing along the lower stream 
Wood 
reach their 


these areas, and red-eyed vireos of 


beds. pewees and titmice 


highest elevations in 
the lowlands overlap blue-headed 
vireos of the mountain slopes. Black- 
capped chickadees, juNncos, and 
black-throated blue warblers nest at 
their lowest limits in the cove hard- 


woods. In the hemlock stands are 
red-breasted nuthatches and Black- 
burnian warblers. Altogether about 
12 species of birds reach the highest 
altitude at which they live, and 11 
their lowest limit in the cove hard- 
woods. 

As you climb higher, both the oak- 
pine and the cove hardwoods merge 
into northern hardwood forests of 
beech, yellow birch, sugar maple, 
and scattered hemlocks. This forest 
looks very much like that so com- 
mon in the northeastern states, ex- 
cept that here in the Smokies it al- 
most always grows on a steep slope. 
Also familiar to a northerner will be 
the songs of rose-breasted grosbeaks, 
black-throated green warblers, and 
Canada warblers. 

One of my favorite spots in the 
Smokies is on Mt. LeConte where 
the trail climbs out of the northern 
hardwoods onto a rocky spur cov- 
ered with low-growing purple rhodo- 
dendron. On two sides are deep val- 
leys clothed with a dense forest; 
ahead, the ridge knifes downward to- 
ward the lowlands and the broad 
valley of the Tennessee; turn around 


Farm country of Cades Cove, Great Smoky Na- 
tional Park, Photographed by John K. Terres. 


and you shall see the ridge winding 
gently upward to the spruce-covered 
summit of the mountain. In the 
spring and early summer juncos sing 
trom the rhododendrons or from the 
tops of trees rimming the exposed 
ridge. The songs of veeries and win- 
ter wrens and the nasal tin-trumpet- 
ing of red-breasted nuthatches drift 

Occasionally, a 
a red-tailed, hawk 


up from below 
broad winged, oO! 
soars over, or even below the ridge 


in the air of the valley. But the star 


performers are chimney swifts; they 


wheel and twitter above and below 
and then shoot across the ridge at 
astounding speeds. Their bowed and 
quivering wings make a startling 
whir. One instant they are sweeping 
just over the ridge top; the next 
they are again far over the valley. 


If the birds are not the chief at- 
traction at this spot, the clouds may 
be. Sometimes a wisp of cloud will 
suddenly appear in the valley to one 
side of the ridge; it will slowly grow 
larger and drift upward toward the 
mountain top where it will suddenly 
be caught by the stronger winds and 
whipped over and out of sight. At 
other times the opposite happens; 


large gray clouds billow over the 
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Dr Tanne 
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work there. At the University of 
lennessee his field work has been 


attended Cornell 


concentrated in the nearby Great 
Smoky Mountains.—The Editor 


summit and start sweeping down the 
valley, only to become ragged and to 
shrink into nothing. With good rea 
son these mountains are called the 
“Smokies.” 

\ dark green forest of spruce and 
fir caps the high Smokies. Rain and 
clouds soak the trees and ground, 
providing probably the wettest cli 


View from 


Newfound 


mate in the eastern United States. 
Chick mosses carpet the rocks and 
logs; lichens color tree trunks, and 
festoon the branches. You will find 
fewer species of birds nesting here 
than on the slopes or in the lowland, 
but their attractiveness and the ex- 
hilaration of being high in the 
make birding here a 
pleasure. Interest increases when you 
realize that the birds nesting here 
are the same kinds as those nesting 
in the northernmost states—golden- 


mountains 


crowned kinglets, red crossbills, and 
olive-sided flycatchers. A hiker on 
the high trails in early summer fre- 
quently sees a gray bird flashing 
white outer tail feathers dart out 
and away from the trailside, and 
looking, he finds a junco nest tucked 
into the bank; however, the sprite of 
these dark woods, and to many peo- 
ple the most attractive bird, is the 
winter wren. It is secretive as a 
mouse in its tangle of upturned roots 
or fallen treetops, from where it 
pours out its sweet, bubbling, seem- 
ingly breathless song. 

Spring in the Smokies is a long 
season, for it may begin in January 


Gap, looking into 


North Carolina. Photograph by John K. Terres. 


with the trilling of chorus frogs, and 
last until late May when the shrubs 
on the highest mountains fill out 
their 
are lowland species such as purple 
martins and blackbirds which a1 
rive in late February or early March 

Ihe characteristic mountain birds 


leaves. The earliest migrants 


appear soon afterwards. A surprising 
feature of spring migration is the 
early arrival in the Smokies of some 
birds that there, especially 
the blue-headed vireo and _ black 
throated blue warbler; they arrive 
much sooner than do migrants of 
the same species at Knoxville, Ten 


breed 


nessee, 30 miles to the north. I re 
member hearing blue-headed vireos 
sing in the Smokies when there was 


snow on the ground. 


Leow valleys are the best places to 
see spring migrants. Especially good 
is the vicinity of the park head 
quarters, near Gatlinburg; the large 
lawn in front of the headquarters 
building is surrounded by a mixture 
of thickets, young deciduous forest, 
and young pine, with streams neat 
by. The slopes above are not good 
places to find migrants, but as 
spring progresses they are gradually 
repopulated with their nesting birds; 
day by day the forests which have 
been so silent since the preceding 
summer become more full of song. 
Going still higher, you may again 
see migrants at the gaps in the 
mountain crest, at Newfound Gap 
or Indian Gap, for example. Birds of 
the lowlands often stop here during 
their migration; meadowlarks and 
field sparrows pause to feed in the 
grass or bushes, looking entirely out 
of place against the dark spruce 
trees. Several unusual species for the 
Smokies—for example, the blue gros 
beak—have been seen at these spots. 

The altitudinal distribution of 
birds in the mountains is most ob 
vious during the nesting 
When the quiet summer season at 
rives, and birds are through nesting, 
they begin to wander up or down 
the slopes; kinglets are then in th« 
cove hardwoods and redstarts in the 


season. 


spruce forest. Warblers, chickadees, 
and occasionally nuthatches and 
vireos collect into small, loose flocks 
that filter quietly through the woods. 
Summer fades into fall; the changes 
in the vegetation are more striking 
than those in the birdlife. The green 
become mottled 


slopes gradually 
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with yellow and then red, and the 
brightest colors shift from place to 
place as the season progresses. The 
last to turn color are the oaks, and 
when the purplish-red of their leaves 
dims to brown, the pageant is over. 

From late spring to mid-fall the 
naturalists of the National Park 
Service conduct frequent trips for 
the visitors to the park. Some ol 
trips emphasize birds, some 
The natu 


these 
trees, and some flowers. 
alists also present talks on natural 
history at hotels and campgrounds. 


The aim of this program is to a 


quaint the visitors with the natural 


features of the Smokies. 

here is no pronounced fall mi 
gration of birds in the Smokies. The 
summer residents gradually disap 
pear, and relatively few migrants are 
small flocks of 


follow the 


Occasionally 
broad-winged hawks 
mountain crest, alternately rising in 


seen. 


narrow circles on an updraft and 
gliding in long slants towards the 
southwest. Juncos, black-capped 
chickadees, and probably other per 
manent residents move downward to 
the lower slopes and valleys; thei1 
migration is short 

In wintertime the best places to 
look for birds are at the extremes, 
either in the forest o1 


down in the low valleys. The leafless 


spruce-fir 


woods on the slopes are almost 
empty of birds; you can hike for 
miles along the trails at middle ele- 
vations on a bright winter day and 


flock of 
chickadees, a few woodpeckers in- 


see only an _ occasional 
cluding the pileated, and possibly a 
ruffed grouse and a red squirrel on 


two. 


The Smokies attract some winter 
bird visitors — like pine siskins and 
evening grosbeaks— more than do 
the lowlands away from the moun- 
Siskins are visitors. 
grosbeaks are 


tains. regula 


Evening rarer, but 
their visits have become more fre- 
quent and the winters of 1954-55 
and 1955-56 were the first times that 
these northern finches have come 
this far south in consecutive winters. 
Just like the usual winter birds, the 
siskins and grosbeaks appear to be 
attracted by both the high Smokies 
and the valleys at the base of the 
mountains and to shun the inter- 
mediate elevations. 

For 2] Christmas Bird 
Count has been held in the Great 
Smoky Mountains in an area which 


years a 


includes both low valleys and high 
spruce-fir forest. The highest count 
made in one of these field days is 62 
species, and the total list of species 
for the 21 annual Christmas Counts 
numbers 88. The lists are smallei 
than many made in the Southeast 
because of the absence of lakes and 
ponds for waterbirds. The count is 
made under the leadership of Park 
Naturalist Arthur Stupka, who is 
primarily an ornithologist. He has 
compiled a list of 220 species of 
birds that have been recorded within 
the Great Smoky Mountains Na 
tional Park. 


No description of birds in the 
Great Smokies would be complete 
without picturing at least three 
kinds that to me seem to symbolize 
the Smokies: the red crossbill, the 
wild turkey, and the raven. The 
crossbills are most often seen in the 
spruce-fir forest. Small flocks fly ap 
parently aimlessly over the moun 
tains, calling a loud “pip, pip, pip.” 
which first attracts your attention. 
Down they pitch into a tall spruce 
or fir to perch for a few minutes; 
then they are off again. Occasionally 
they fly down to lower elevations, 
and I have found them feeding 
busily in pines, where I was at 
tracted to them by the cracking and 
popping sounds made by them as 
they opened pine cones. Although 
crossbills are usually found through 
out the year, and adults have been 
seen feeding young birds, these birds 
present a challenge, for no one has 
yet discovered a nest of the red cross- 
bill in the Smokies. 

A bird of the Smokies that exem- 
plifies the wilderness is the wild 
turkey, for this species is usually 
seen only in wild areas, and its ac- 
tions and appearance are unique 
and yet wonderfully adapted to a 
life in the forest. When undisturbed, 
turkeys move sedately and de- 
liberately, usually in small flocks. 
But when they detect a person, they 
disappear swiftly, either by running 
into the woods or by thundering 
flight which is surprisingly swift for 
such heavy-bodied birds. Turkeys 
are most abundant in the western 
end of the park, especially around 
Cade’s Cove. Throughout the yea 
they range from there, the lowest 
area in the park, to the tops of the 
high mountains overlooking the 


cove. 
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Ravens, the last of these three 
birds, live high in the Smokies. Usu- 
ally, the mountain summits are their 
home. Their behavior is often both 
surprising and thrilling: a pair of 
these large, black birds, uttering 


hoarse croaks, fly along the divide 
with steady and powerful wingbeats. 
They turn and begin to soar out- 
wards over a deep valley. Suddenly 
their character changes; they begin 
to dive, to do loops and barrel-rolls, 


and to make melodious, bell-like 
calls. Their figures diminish and 
dim as they drop down into the blue 
haze of the valley until finally they 
disappear over the shoulder of the 


ridge. THE END 
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Their Florida Trip 
Strictly for the Birds 


Reprinted from Miam 


By John Morton 


You'd think it would be risky—con 
sidering the guided missile project—to 
get close to Cape Canaveral with a 
camera and binoculars but 14 “spies” 
from New England got away with it. 
Ihe group—all but two are 10th-grade 
students at Winsted, Conn.,—is con- 
ducting a special sort of “espionage” 
and will file its report with the Na 
tional Audubon Society. 

These youngsters are on a 10-day ex 
cursion designed to give them “up 
close” contact with Florida’s nature life. 
The group left Winsted, in northwest 
Connecticut, Friday morning. But the 
trip actually began at Maine Audubon 
Camp last year. 

Miss Ellen Louise Littlefield, 23-year- 
old biology teacher at Gilbert School, 
met Allan D. Cruickshank, 
Countian and _ well-known 


Cruickshank suggested, ‘““Why don’t you 


srevard 
naturalist. 


come to Florida and bring a couple of 
kids? ‘ 

Ellen Louise in turn suggested the 
idea to her 125 biology students and got 
immediate and unanimous response 
even though the boys and girls are re- 
quired to pay their own way. She se- 
lected a dozen, convinced two Winsted 
auto dealers that it would be a good 
idea to supply transportation, and pre- 
pared a stop-watch junket down the east 
coast. It was 11 degrees above zero when 
they left Winsted. Some of the young- 
sters went swimming at Cocoa Beach 
Monday 

The young naturalists received a real 
Florida welcome by the state’s ex-officio 
the alligator. It was a 3'/- 
footer and the kids wanted to adopt it 


ambassador 


—but there wasn’t room in the two sta- 
couldn't 
care less about accommodations—they 


tion wagons. The “spies” 
brought their own. They spent their 
first Florida night sleeping on Cocoa 
Beach. Their next “inside” quarters are 
reserved at Savannah, Ga., Saturday. By 
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Herald 

that time, they will have been ‘birding’ 
along the shores of Lake Okeechobee 
studied wildlife in Everglades National 
Park, taken a boat trip, foraged through 
Corkscrew Sanctuary, Marco Beach, Big 
Cypress Swamp, the Bok Tower—and 


who knows what all. All on $75 apiece. 

The itinerary also included a “non- 
Miami and Miami 
apologized for 


stop” glimpse of 
Ellen 
the cursory treatment, but explained, 


Beach. Louise 
“We're just interested in viewing wild- 
life.” Ellen Louise also explained that 
her 15-year old charges were under strict 
supervision and segregation as to sexes. 
She rides with the six girls and the boys 
are touring with Peter Isleib of Marl- 
borough. He’s a 20-year-old employee of 
the Connecticut Highways Department 
and “our real expert on birds.” 


Photograph of Peter Isleib (left), and Ellen Littlefield, courtesy of the Miami Herald. 
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By Frank F. Gander* 


( UR Spanish-speaking neighbors 
in Mexico call the brown tow- 
“the little old wo 


hee, La Viejita 


man.” The name is an appropriate 
one, for the demurely dressed, fussily 
busy bird often reminds one ol 
some little old woman with nothing 
in particular to do, but always 
rhroughout its 
range, Pipilio 


fuscus, spends much time scratching 


busily doing it. 


the brown ‘towhee, 
about for food, squabbling with its 
neighbors, and keeping a sharp eye 
on all animated objects in its vicin 
ity. Whenever our canary bird’s cage 
is cleaned and the scraps of bird 
seed are thrown out, or whenever 


bread crumbs are shaken from a 
table cloth, this friendly brown bird 
is almost always the first to find the 
spot and reap the harvest. 

Ranging from southwestern Ore 
gon south through the entire length 
of California to the southern tip of 
the peninsula of Lower California, 
and eastward through northern Ari 
zona and New Mexico to southern 


Colorado and western Texas, the 
brown towhee everywhere is a bird 
of the brushlands, and it never ven 
tures far from such cover except 
where continuous stretches of dense 
shrubbery in yards and parks offer a 
dusky, gray 
color short, rounded 
long, rudder-like tail, and 
strong legs and feet, adapt this bird 
the ground in the 


interstices of 


good substitute. Its 


brown with 


wings, 


to a life near 
tangled shrubs and 
bushes. And on the ground or neat 
it, the brown towhee spends much 
of its life scratching in the fallen 
litter for insects and seeds, and hop 
ping along with such speed that it 
is sometimes mistaken for a running 
rodent as it vanishes into the bushes. 
In its chosen habitat, the strong legs 
of the towhee probably carry it fa 
ther than do its wings in its daily 
search for food. 

Although much of the food of the 
brown towhee is insects and weed 
times when it 


seeds, yet there are 


rown 
Tewkee 


{ll photographs by the author 


arouses the wrath of the gardener. 
Like the Chinese, the towhee is very 
fond of sprouted seeds, and woe to 
the gardener’s crop if a seed bed is 
left uncovered within the range ol 


these sharp-eyed birds. Since thei 


sharp eyes are pust as quick to find 


weed seeds and insects, seed beds 
should be protected with fine mesh- 
wire netting so that the brown tow- 
hee can continue to enliven the gar- 
den. 

Prosaic as the towhee is, it adds 
garden. Its 
heard at all 


though it 


much interest to the 
sharp chirps may be 


hours of the day, even 


Nest of brown towhee with one egg. 


does not 
song. There comes a time in early 
spring when the male tries to sing, 
but valiant as his efforts are, I think 
that only the female of his species 
can possibly be thrilled with the re- 
sults achieved. For too long he has 
been content to chirp, and when 


bring us the glory of a 


spring comes, that is all he can do, 
as his song is just a succession of 
wheezy chirps. 

If the brown towhee can not sing, 
it can at least be friendly, and that 
it is. Ten of these birds were in my 
neighbors’ gardens this last spring. 
Five pairs had established territories 
that met in my garden at Escondido, 
in San Diego County, southern Cal- 
ifornia. This put the feeding stations 
and birdbath within reach of all of 
them, although many arguments be- 
tween the birds resulted. One pair 
in particular gave me opportunity to 
observe their summer’s activities as 
they were quite undisturbed by my 
spying upon them. 

This pair had established them- 
selves in the area to the south of my 
garden in two, one-acre lots which 
had been fairly well cleared of 
brush a year earlier. One lot had 
many young avocado trees on it, the 
other was covered bya mixed growth 
of weeds and half-shrubs. Near the 
boundary line where these two lots 
meet stands an Engelmann oak, 
barely alive from having been badly 
burned in brush fires that formerly 
swept through this area periodically. 
Under the tree were piled a few 
dead branches, scarcely enough to be 
called a brush pile. Yet, it was in 
these branches that the female tow- 
hee built her nest. I often met he 
carrying nesting material as she reg- 
ularly raided my compost pile to get 
the dry grasses that she favored. She 
did not seem to be worried about 
my watching her, but I never fol- 
lowed her to see where she was tak- 
ing the material. I finally learned of 
the location of the nest only through 
its destruction. On April 17, eight 
days after these birds were first seen 
mating, some tractor work was done 
near the oak, and the tractor driver 
pulled the branches to one side, thus 
upsetting the nest before he had 
discovered it. 
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Adult brown towhee (left) feeding a nearly grown young one. 


On the day following the destruc- ing that seemed to center around following morning, I met a female 
tion of the nest, there was a great my oak tree. I was quite busy all day with her beak full of dry grasses, and 
hubbub among the brown towhees and had no opportunity to observe I watched her as she flew up into the 
in my garden, and considerable fight- just what was taking place. On the oak tree to a site where I could see 
that she had started a nest. This 
tree, too, had often been damaged 
by fire, but since it is growing in a 
great mass of rock, injuries to it have 
been less severe than to the other 
tree, and the damage largely con- 
fined to the undersides of low limbs 
and the burning away of low-hanging 
tips of some branches. New growth 
from such a burned stub often starts 
at nearly right angles, and it was on 
such a spot that the towhee was 
starting her nest. The limb was 


Close-up of brown towhee. 


about five inches in diameter and 
had developed a small flat platform 
at the bend with twigs sticking up 
around it. This was a good substan- 
tial nesting site but more exposed 
than those usually chosen by tow- 
hees. 

All day the little hen was busy 
with her nest building, and the next 
day she was spending much time on 
the nest. Such fast work surprised 
me, but since she laid only one egg 
in this nest, I assumed that she had 
not finished laying a full set in the 
first one, and had rushed the con 
struction of this nest to take care 
of her one egg that remained to be 
laid. For the sake of that one egg, 
this pair extended their territory 
more than 100 feet northward into 
the area occupied by another pair, 
and in less than three days from the 
time their first nest was destroyed, 
the new one was sufficiently com 
plete for the egg to be laid. 

I now had excellent opportunities 
to observe these birds as each day I 
ate my midday lunch under the oak 
tree. When the female wanted to 
leave the nest, she would chirp loud 
ly. The male would fly into the tree 
and stand 
sence, but he did not go on the 
nest. California scrub jays were the 
towhees’ chief worry, and when one 
of these came near, the male would 
go right after it with loud chirping. 
In a flash, the female would be at 
his side, and they would soon rout 


guard during her ab- 


the jay from the tree. 


On May 19, just one month from 
the time the egg was laid, while I 
was eating lunch about noon, the 


female left the nest for a _ short 
period, and when she came back I 
could see that she had some insects 
in her beak for the young one. After 
feeding, she settled down on the nest 
for a while, and the male went away 
out of sight. Suddenly the female 
gave a chirp and hopped off the 
nest. The male came hurrying, and 
then I saw that the young one had 
left the nest and was clambering 
about in the twigs nearby. Both pat 
ents hopped about and watched the 
youngster, the female continuing to 
give cries of distress, but they made 
no move to interfere or direct the 
progress of the baby. This young 
bird seemed to me to act as if it 
had been seized with a sudden urge 
which it could not resist—an urge 
to get out and go places. Repeatedly 
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the mother went back and looked in 
the nest, and then she broke out 
with her distressed cries again. Very 
shortly, the youngster missed its foot- 
ing and fell, fortunately landing on 
a bed of leaves in a narrow space 
between two large granite masses. 
Like many young birds, this little 
towhee left the nest long before it 
could fly. As it fell, it appeared to be 
all legs and wings sticking out at 
odd angles, and it made no attempt 
to use its wings. In fact, the flight 
feathers were just stubby pin-feathers 
and could have been of no service 
if the bird had attempted to use 
them. The male parent flew down to 
where the young had fallen, but that 
independent little fellow was already 
up and on its way. The male bird 
followed along behind his adventur- 
ing youngster, however, he just 
watched it, and made no attempt to 
guide it. The baby kept going for 
about 20 feet and finally perched 
on a low branch of a bush poppy. 
Seeing that it was settled, the male 
went returned 
with food for it. It stayed at this 
place most of the afternoon, and the 


foraging and soon 


male fed it regularly. 


Atte: the young one fell from the 
tree, the female paid no more atten- 
tion to it but 
around the empty nest. She even set- 
tled down on the nest occasionally, 


continued to cry 


but apparently its emptiness did not 
please her, and she was soon hop- 
ping crying again. Never 
again did I see the female go near 
that baby nor pay any attention to 


about 


it. On the next day, she was ob- 
viously hunting for a new nesting 
site. On May 23, I saw her lining 
a beautiful nest in a dense bit of 
shrubbery in my lath house. 

This nest was in a shrub which 
had a mass of tender, upright, new 
growth all over the top of it. The 
towhee hovered over this and dropped 
in like a red-wing drops into Cat- 
tails. The nest was down about a 
foot and well concealed except from 
directly above. This seemed to me 
a more typical brown towhee nest- 
ing site than the one in the oak 
tree. On May 26, there was one egg 
in the nest, just one week from the 
day the first baby left the nest. On 
this same day I saw the baby again 
and noted that it had grown rapidly. 
It was now well-feathered, and was 
able to fly short distances. 

I did not look in the nest again 


until June 3, on which date at about 
3:45 p.m. I heard the female give a 
cry of alarm. As I started to her aid, 
I heard the male join her, and both 
were dashing at some intruder as I 
came up. At the nest, I found a Cal- 
ifornia ringed kingsnake starting to 
swallow one of four eggs. I grabbed 
the snake by the neck and choked it 
until it loosened its grip on the egg. 
Carefully I unwound the snake from 
the bush and withdrew it. As I 
stepped back, the female dashed in, 
looked over her eggs and settled 
down on them. I carried the king- 
snake about 150 feet away and re- 
leased it. It at once began to climb 
all of the bushes in the vicinity, 
apparently searching for the nest. 
The male towhee had followed me 
and now hopped about near the 
snake watching it. He did not cry 
out, nor scold, but came so close at 
times that he almost stepped on the 
snake’s tail. But he was very careful 
to keep away from the head end. 
Finally, the snake crawled under a 
rock and disappeared. Then the tow- 
hee and I went on about our affairs. 

On June 7, as I came out-of-doors 
at 12:30 after looking over my morn- 
ing mail, again I heard the towhees 
crying. Rushing to their assistance, 
I got there just in time to see a 
towhee egg vanish down the throat 
of a ringed kingsnake. Only two eggs 
were left in the nest, so assuming 
that this was the same snake that 
had made the first visit, I took it 
and shut it in a tight storeroom from 
which it could not escape, with the 
intention of leaving it there until 
the towhees had their brood out of 
the nest. 


Ai: five o'clock in the evening on 
June 11, I was working near the 
lath house when I heard the female 
hop from the nest with alarmed 
chirping. Quickly I hurried to her 
and was able to intercept another 
ringed kingsnake before it had quite 
reached the nest which now con- 
tained a newly hatched baby and 
one egg. This snake was shut in the 
storeroom with the other. As a re- 
sult of the visits from these snakes, 
one side of the nest was somewhat 
broken down, and on June 16 when 
I looked into the nest, that side was 
flattened down completely and the 
nest was empty. After that I re- 
leased the two kingsnakes that I 
had imprisoned. 
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The young bird from the oak tree 
nest was now as large as its parents, 
but until the second baby hatched, 
it was still being fed by the male. 
On June 8, I watched it soaking it- 
self in the birdbath while the father 
brought it food from a nearby feed- 
ing station. The youngster was well 
able to care for itself and had 
learned to visit all the feeding sta- 
tions. Other young towhees came 
into the garden at this time, but the 
oak tree bird bossed them all. These 
young birds were abundant around 
the garden until mid-August at 
which time they began to thin out. 
On August 23, an immature female 
Cooper’s hawk caught a towhee at 
a drinking place, and then for a 
ime I saw only adult brown tow- 
hees about. Later, an undersized 
young bird with a huge pock-like 
swelling on each heel appeared and 
lived around my feeding stations for 
about two weeks, after which I saw 
it no more. 


One other time, one of the brown 
towhees in my garden had what ap- 
peared to be bird-pox. This was a 
male which had large swellings on 
its head and could barely see out of 
one eye. He moped around for quite 
a time in late summer but finally 
recovered. However, during the time 
that he was sick, another male 
usurped his mate and territory. 

Even though they were already 
starting to molt, in late June the 
pair of brown towhees that I had 
been watching tried again to raise 
a brood but were not successful. 
This nest was in a large sumac 
clump just outside my garden, and 
I did not observe what happened to 
it. Thus, they succeeded in raising 
but one young from four nests built, 
and that one may have been the 
bird caught by the hawk on August 
23. However, the towhee population 
in this immediate area is just about 
as dense as the area can support 
even with help from my feeding sta- 
tions. One female in December was 
without a mate, and the males of 
the other pairs have taken over her 
territory. Probably before nesting 
time in the spring, some wandering 
male will happen along, claim her, 
and establish a nesting territory. I 
hope so for I like to hear and see 
this friendly brown bird about my 
garden.—THE ENp 
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Continued from page 110 
questions is to quote from the re- 
port of a select committee appoint- 
ed by the Ohio state senate in 1857 
—just a century ago—to study the 
need for protection of a species of 
bird. The committee reported no 
protection at all was needed. The 
birds, it found, were “wonderfully 
prolific.” They had for their breed- 
ing grounds “the vast forests of the 
North.” They could travel daily 
“hundreds of miles in search of 
food.” The report concluded that 
“no ordinary destruction could les- 
sen them” and that the numbers 
killed would never “be missed from 
the myriads that are yearly pro 
duced.” The bird they referred to 
was the passenger pigeon, now com- 
pletely extinct for nearly half a cen- 
tury. It cannot be taken for granted, 
as the history of America has amply 
demonstrated, that any area—no 
matter how wild at present, no mat- 
ter how removed from centers of 
population at present—can remain 
unendangered without protection. 

Why do wilderness areas have to 
be big? Wouldn’t small areas serve 
just as well? 

The wilderness, by its nature, de- 
mands solitude. It requires as much 
remoteness from man and his works 
as possible. Only in comparatively 
large areas can a wilderness con- 
tinue to maintain its wilderness 
character. 

Do these areas have to be road- 
less? 

When we speak of an unspoiled 
area, “unspoiled” means different 
things to different people. But an 
area that is left as it was, unchanged, 
absolutely unchanged, cannot be 
spoiled for anyone. This is the aim 
of those interested in wilderness 
preservation. The road, the jeep, the 
outboard motor, the airplane all 
are part of a mechanized civilization 
incompatible with the whole con- 
ception of the wilderness. By its na- 
ture, a wilderness must remain trail 
country, canoe country, primitive 


BIRD FINDING WITH 
SEWALL PETTINGILL 


Dr. Pettingill’s column has not 
been discontinued, but will appear 
again beginning with a fall of 
1957 issue.—THE Eprror. 


country. Roads will attract mainly 
those who have no real interest in 
the wilderness, those who merely 
want to see the fringes of wildness 
while going 60 miles an hour. Wher- 
ever a road is constructed through 
such a region, the cutting and fill- 
ing and grading disturbs the vegeta- 
tion, the drainage, the wildlife—not 
of just a narrow strip but for a con- 
siderable distance on either side. 
Moreover as soon as one road is 
built the pressure mounts for join- 
ing roads, multiplying the dange1 
and damage. 

But if a single road bisected an 
area why wouldn’t it give two wild- 
ernesses in place of one? 

In the first place, the smaller the 
wilderness the less it is a wilderness. 
Furthermore, in bisecting the area 
it would also bisect the range of 
numerous animals and thus inter- 
fere with the normal balance of life 
which a wilderness area provides. 

What about elderly people and 
those who are not strong? Would 
not a few such roads enable them 
to secure a taste of wildness un- 
obtainable elsewhere? 

There is, in truth, nothing that 
such roads would provide that can- 
not now be enjoyed on established 
highways through national parks 
and along the fringes of the wilder- 
ness. Wherever a road goes it brings 
with it the same fringe conditions 
that are found elsewhere. The real 
wilderness always lies in solitude 
away from the highway. Preserving 
the wilderness intact without roads 
thus does not deprive those who are 
unable to travel by trail or canoe of 
anything they cannot find in other 
places. The building of roads 
through wilderness areas, with its 
destruction of wildness, would mere- 
ly add to something relatively abun- 
dant, and subtract from something 
relatively scarce. 

But couldn’t just short roads be 
built in from the edge to, say, ski 
runs on mountainsides? 

Here again the problem arises of 
what is a wilderness and what alters 
it until it is no longer a wilderness. 
Plans to “develop” portions of such 
areas—often in themselves attractive 
—are manifold. But it should be 
axiomatic that only those uses 
should be permitted that do not les- 
sen or destroy the wilderness char- 
acter of the area or any part of it. 

Under these conditions, is not the 
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"Shooting Your Backyard 


Black field cricket. 
ill photographs by the author. 


Caterpillar or larvae of giant swallowtail butterfly, Papilio cresphontes. 


By Helen A. Rogers 


HERE are creatures in your gar- 

den—in the tall grass and the 
high, on bush, tree, and flower, and 
underneath stones—that you prob- 
ably don’t even know are there. But 
terflies and bees, and moths and 
spiders, beetles, caterpillars, mantids, 
walkingsticks, toads, and frogs. You 
may think you've seen them all, and 
all there is to see of them, but you 
haven’t until you’ve held them in 
your hand magnified 10 to 20 or 
more times. 


Start with your backyard. If you 
haven’t one of your own, borrow 
somebody else’s. Or even better, at- 
tach yourself to a vacant lot, if you 
can find one. The shooting is done 
by aiming a camera at your quarry, 
and triggering gently. 

sackyard photography is, as a rule, 
extreme closeup photography. You'll 
need a camera with a bellows exten- 
sion or extension tubes. Ground- 
glass focusing is a must, and a single- 
reflex camera is ideal. Good black- 
and-white work can be done with al- 
most any size film from 35 millimeter 
up to 8 x 10 inches. I used a Crown 
Graphic, 314 x 414, to take the back- 
yard portraits that illustrate this ar- 
ticle. For many closeups I added a 
portra lens, and for extreme close- 
ups, I used a two-inch lens. 


Because there is little depth of 
focus when the subject is only inches 
away from the lens, your “f.” stop 
should always be small (e.g.: 32, 22 
or 16). Such stops require a bright 
light on the subject you are photo- 
graphing to allow a high shutter 
speed for action. Strobe-light is ideal, 
but it is not as necessary for insects 
as it is for birds.* I find a synchron- 
ized flashgun and a #5 bulb very 
workable. Your bellows extension 
will throw off your normal exposure 
with flash. Try a number of test ex- 
posures until you get what you want 
at what you think will be your aver- 
age settling (three to six inches from 
camera to subject) and then stick to 


the same film, developers, flashbulbs, 
and enlarging paper (I use a #3 


* See the article, “A Fast Electron Eve for 
Bird Photography, fudubon Magazine, Novem- 
ber-December 1956 issuc The Editor 
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glossy paper for good crisp blacks in 


the black and white photographs). 


It is quite a temptation to do most 
of your backyard photography in the 
field, but it can also be one of the 
most trying of experiences. I have 
done it, but I have found that the 
almost ever-present ocean breezes of 
southern Florida where I live, too 
often win the day and the game. ] 
take most of my live models indoors 
where I set them up on a piece of the 
branch or foliage on which I found 
them. The background is a large roll 
of brown, corrugated papel stretched 
on a wooden frame, which is usually 
used to stretch artists’ canvas. The 
foliage is set in a bottle partly filled 
with water to keep it fresh. The twig 
itself is clamped with a clothespin 
so that it won't move during the pic 
ture taking 


here is one thing about backyard 
photography — you will never want 


lor subjects in spring, summer, OF in 
fall. All the beauty there may be 
yours to capture forever. And I do 


mean beauty. Can you imagine how 
a butterfly’s wings look magnified 10 
or 15 times? Have you ever really 
seen the intricate design of, say, a 
two-inch beetle? It’s a pleasure, I as 
sure you, to gain a closer acquaint- 
ance by photography with “who's 
who” in your own backyard. Try it. 

THE END 


Praying mantis . 


Jumping spider... 


#. 


Long-tailed skipper butterfly, Urbanus proteus. 


and polka dot moth with eggs. 
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Audubon 
CAMP IN 


For Teachers, Youth Leaders 
and Nature Hobbyists. 


CALIFORNIA?: At Sugar Bowl 
Lodge in the High Sierra, close to 
Donner Summit and just off the 
main highway from Sacramento to 
Reno. Five two-week sessions in 1957 
—$98 per session: 


June 23-July 6; July 7-July 
July 21-Aug. 3; Aug. 4-Aug. 
Aug. 18-Aug. 31 


20; 
17; 


WISCONSIN?: At Hunt Hill, on 
Devil's Lake near Sarona in north- 
western Wisconsin; 250 miles from 
Milwaukee and 125 miles from Min- 
neapolis—St. Paul. Five 2-week ses- 
sions in 1957—$98 per session: 


June 16-June 29; June 30-July 13; 
July 14-July 27; Aug. 4-Aug. 17; 
Aug. 18-Aug. 31 


CONNECTICUT?: At the Audubon 
Center of Connecticut, a 425-acre 
wildlife sanctuary, 9 miles from 
Greenwich and 35 miles from New 
York City. 


Two 3-day sessions, July 14-17, July 
17-20 ($35 each session); five 1- 
week sessions, June 16-22, June 
23-29, July 28-August 3, August 
4-10, August 25-31 ($55 each ses- 
sion); two 2-week sessions, June 30- 
July 13, August 11-24 ($105 each 


session). 


MAINE?: In the Todd Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary, Muscongus Bay, Maine—a 
330-acre island 65 miles northeast 
of Portland. Five 2-week sessions in 
1957—$98 per session: 


June 14-June 27; June 28-July 11; 
July 12-July 25; Aug. 2-Aug. 15; 
Aug. 16-Aug. 29 


(Free descriptive folders available 


upon request) 


Conducted by the 


National Audubon Society 
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New York 28, N. Y. 
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preservation of such areas a special 
privilege for a minority group, 
namely those who are interested in 
wilderness for its own sake? 

I remember discussing this point 
one overcast January day with How- 
ard Zahniser, Executive Secretary ol 
The Wilderness Society, as we walked 
down a street in Washington, D. C. 
He observed, quite rightly, that the 
National Art Gallery, with all its 
treasures, is used by only a small 
proportion of the people at any 
one time. Someone might say: “See 
all this floor space going to waste. 
Only the walls are being used. Let’s 
turn this into a roller-skating rink. 
It will attract more people and the 
skaters can look at the pictures as 
they go by.” More people, no doubt, 
would be attracted but the essential, 
higher purpose for which the gallery 
was erected would be lost. Anyone 
is free to visit the art gallery but 
not to turn it into something else. 
Similarly anyone is free to visit a 
wilderness area so long as its char- 
acter is not altered. None of the 
regulations governing the areas pro- 
vides for special users. As Olaus J. 
Murie has said: “It is not for the 
sake of any privileged few that we 
are thus working for wilderness 
preservation, but rather for all 
Americans.” At present, those who 
fully appreciate wilderness values 
are, in all probability, a minority. 
But in time, as the pioneer attitudes 
of our history recede, as the pres- 
sures of civilization increase, this 
minority may be no longer a minor- 
ity. Every test in recent years has 
indicated that when an issue is 
posed the majority of voters favors 
preserving the wilderness. In fact, 
it may be true that even now the 
wilderness supporters comprise no 
minority at all but rather a silent 
majority. 

The tonic of wildness, contact 
with the realities of the unchanged 
wilderness, these will grow  in- 
creasingly precious in years to come. 
For going to the wilderness is not a 
flight from life. It is escape—but 
escape to reality, escape from all that 
is artificial in civilization. There we 
have left behind the forced-draft din 
of the advertisers, shouting that ev- 
ery want is a need. There we are no 
longer surrounded by today’s thou- 
sand and one “improved means to 
unimproved ends.” There we are in 
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COLOR 
SLIDES 


FOR SALE 
AND RENTAL 


e Birds of The West 
e Birds of The Woodlands 


e Birds of Home and Garden 


The Photo and Film Department has for 
sale and for rental, slides of over three 
hundred different species of birds pho- 
tographed in their natural surround- 
ings. Such rarities as the WHOOPING 
CRANE and ROSEATE SPOONBILL are 
included. From the paintings of Allan 
Brooks and Roger Peterson, a collec- 
tion of slides has been assembled, with 


emphasis on habitat. Write to: 


Photo and Film 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 
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contact only with timeless and basic 
things. 

One last question: In a country 
of growing population should not 
every acre be put to use? 

Wilderness acres are put to use. 
They are useful to man for many 
things, the most important of all 
being such things as—to use John 
Ruskin’s phrase—we do not “sell or 
pawn or in any other way turn into 
money.” I walked, morning 
some years ago, through a woods 
and around a lake with a New York 
businessman. His interest in nature 
was entirely confined to two recur- 
ring questions: “What's that? What 
good is it?’” By good he meant good 
to his stomach or his pocketbook. A 
different yardstick is needed to meas- 
ure the usefulness of the wilderness. 
Such areas are not to be considered 
merely as storehouses of lumber and 
reservoirs of waterpower for future 
use. They are storehouses of wild- 
ness, and wildness will become an 
ever-increasing spiritual need in the 
crowded tomorrow. “We cannot base 
wilderness reservations on what 
is merchantable,” Howard Zahniser 
once wrote, “and we should not 
think of wilderness resources in 
terms of commodities. In the wilder- 
ness there are acres and acres of for- 
est but no board feet. The resources 
of the are of another 
order.” 

There is always the temptation, in 
an effort to immediate ac 
ceptance for wilderness preservation, 
to base the appeal on a lower level. 
The danger in taking a short cut on 
a lower road is: you may get stuck 
there. If, for example, you seek to 
save songbirds entirely on the basis 
of the number of caterpillars they 
destroy, it takes only some super- 
insecticide to sweep away your ar- 
guments. If you plead for saving a 
wilderness area on the basis of its 
importance as a watershed, you may 
find that, some time later on, new 
methods of management make only 
a fraction of that area needed for 
the purpose. If you advance the ar- 
gument that the area is of no use for 
anything else, or that the forest is 
no good for timber, or that lumber- 
men can’t get in there anyhow, new 
techniques and new market require- 
ments are likely to leave these seem- 
ingly practical arguments bankrupt 
at a later date. Only by saving the 
wilderness as wilderness will the 
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Songbirds 
of Amertea 


Recorded, photographed and wi 
ten by world-famous Cornell Unive 
irthur A 
Kellogg, 

Tory Pete) 


sity authorities, D 

and Dr. Peter P. 

Foreword by Rogei 
IN COLOR, SOUND, AND STORY 
this book-album presents twenty-four fa 
miliar birds: Bluebird, Brown Thrashe1 
Black-capped Chickadee, Carolina Wren 
Red-eyed Vireo, Warbling Vireo, Yellow 
Warbler, Robin, Goldfinch, Catbird 
Red-winged Blackbird, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, Bobolink, Mockingbird, Mead 
owlark, Indigo Bunting, Baltimore Ori 
ole, Wood House Wren 
Sparrow, Fox Sparrow, White-throated 


Sparrow, Wood Pewee, and Cardinal 


Thrush Song 


rhe account of each bird—its habitat 
size, habits, and song—is accompanied by 
a photograph of the bird in natural color 
Both the accounts and the photographs 
are of great value, especially when on¢ 
listens to the recording at the same time 

In addition to the particular accounts 
there are more general articles on birds 
their flyways, uses to man, magical col 
ors, ways, and music, as well as he Ipful 
information on how to record photo 
graph, and attract birds. 

Roger Tory Peterson says in his Fore 
word: “To my way of thinking there is 
no better way to start learning the songs 
of wild birds than by listening to the Cor 
nell bird song records. Listen to them in 
your living room and then go for a bird 
walk some early morning in May or Jun¢ 
and recognize the same songs in the 
woods and fields. You are on your way 


to a most rewarding avocation.” 


) 


27 pages, illus. (26 in color), pape 


10-inch, double-faced, vinylite 


33 1/3 RPM. 
For information on other recordin: 


of wildlife voices, write to 


Cornell 
University 
Records 


iron of Cornell University P) 


Ithaca, Neu 


Roberts Place 


Attracting 


Bird-attracting 
in the Rocky Mountains 


PART tl—Continued from March-April 


F Denver was lacking in_ birdlile 
Georgetown was the exact opposite. 
[here was a constant coming and going 


of birds all day 


[heir shrill notes filled 
the mountain canyons. Steller’s jays pro 
vided color and raucous noise, and 
Clark’s nutcrackers 


} 


rooftops and tall spruces, were like gray 


sailing down from 


Chickadees and yuncos lent a 
while the 


rosy finches were something out of the 


gliders 
familiar and friendly touch 
ordinary for almost any _ bird-watcher 

It takes time to become fully ac 
quainted with the Steller’s jay. First of 
all it is hard to believe that anything 
can be so blue [The roguish crest and 
harlequin-like facial stripes portray a 
bold, trolic-ssome bird, and this fits per 
fectly 
set up a clamor because of a cat or a 
Clark's nutcracker. This will be taken 


up by a whole flock. Shouting insults, o1 


In Georgetown a single jay may 


so it seemed, the birds will move from 
tree to tree in the highest state of excite 
ment. When ipproaching i feeding sta 
tion they become quiet almost stealthy. 
feeds while 


Ordinarily a single bird 


others wait Ac the Anderson's home 
cracked corn was provided on a plat 
form in the backyard. This was to lure 
the jays away from the rosy finches 
which feed in the front yard. Before de 
scending to the platform a jay would 
often perch upon a revolving clothes 
hanger. As the hanger revolved rapidly 
with the wind, the jay was treated to a 
merry-go-round _ ride Considered in 
light of the jay’s lively nature, 
the birds got quite a kick out of the 


ride. They were wary of humans despite 


I expect 


the constant bounty they received in 


Georgetown. Yet they can be found at 
iny campground or picnic area through 
out the Rockies. They are true birds of 
the wilderness, which acknowledge civi- 
meeting it 


lization to the extent of 
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when it comes to the mh but no more 

Sharing the same vast mountain 
country and about as equally receptive 
to civilization are the Clark’s nutcrack- 
ers. In appearance and habits, to me, 
they are not very crow-like. Yet crows 
they are and very confiding ones, too. 
In Georgetown they went right on feed- 
ing at suet containers regardless of the 
presence of people. They were noisy 
at times, but compared to the jays they 
were placid, unexciting birds. The nut- 
crackers attacked the suet with vicious 
pick-ax blows of their heavy beaks. 
Residents told me that they are capable 
of breaking into suet-holders. 
They are so fond of suet that they come 
for it the year around. Near one feeder 


wire, 


I found six birds waiting in trees or on 
rooftops while one of them ate. If two 
landed together at the feeder there was 
invariably a fight. Mr. E. W. Scudder, 
who has long fed birds in Georgetown, 
told me that almost as soon as he throws 
a dead mouse out on the snow, a nut- 
cracker swoops down to retrieve it. He 
said they ignore grain, but have an ex- 
treme fondness for fats and meat. 

\ habit the nutcrackers and jays 
share in common is tilting back their 
heads each time they pick up food. This 
is possibly for the purpose of getting 
an assist from gravity in packing more 
in. The nutcrackers are especially care- 
ful to wipe their bills after each mouth- 
ful. Sticks and twigs around the feeders 
were often polished smooth as a result 
of this habit. 

The black-capped chickadee was just 
as much a feeding station visitor out 
here as in the East. It was surprising to 
learn that this chickadee comes up into 
the mountains to spend the winter and 
disappears in late Spring. The moun- 
tain chickadee peacefully shares every 
feeding station with the black-capped. 
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It is a somewhat untidy bird in appear 
ance and perpetually wears a quizzical 
expression. Both chickadees were among 
the tamest of feeding station visitors 
Another familiar bird was the slate 
colored yunco The more colorful jun- 
cos are western ones, it seems. As a re 
sult the slate-colored is the least striking 
of four species which frequent the 
Georgetown feeding stations in winter. 
The Oregon and 


are the common western species. White 


gray-headed juncos 


whose breeding range 
Black Hills reach the 


I saw only 


winged juncos 
lies within the 
eastern Rockies every winter 
one while in Georgetown 
Juncos were much less business-like 
about eating than the rosy finches. They 
are great foragers, preferring, it seems, 
to scout around for wind-blown grain 
even though a handy supply is avail 
able. They often feed in small depres 
sions in the snow, an adaptation, I feel 


sure, occasioned by the strong winds 


and freezing temperatures of the region. 

I saw other birds at the feeding sta 
tions, but they were less conspicuous. 
Neither the hairy 
which camé to the suet, ever 


downy nor wood 
peckers 
called 
American tree 
the juncos and differed little from them 


attention to themselves. A few 
sparrows mingled with 
in their feeding habits. Magpies, ‘Town 
send’s solitaires, and gray [Canada] jays 
frequented the rocky, partly evergreen- 
clad slopes outside the town. But not un- 
less hard-pressed for food did they ever 
put in an Another inhabit- 
ant of the nearby mountain slopes was 


appearance, 
the bighorn sheep. They are protected 
by law and the local people seem anx 
ious lO preserve them. One dav I was 
able to approach within 100 yards of a 
herd of 22 

The place to see gray jays, I was told, 
was at the ski areas. At elevations from 
11,000 to 13,000 feet I would see gray 
jays, mountain chickadees, ravens, and 
possibly red crossbills. I made it a point 
to spend a day at Loveland Pass. I came 
with a bag full of suet and scraps for the 
gray jays. It wasn’t long before I found 
silently to 


parking lot. 


them. They came sailing 
my Station at an empty 
Scraps that I dropped brought them 
within a few feet, but I decided that 
they weren't friendly, but just hungry. 
In time the 


tracted seemed to tire of the easy food 


half-dozen jays I had at- 


and went off to seek excitement among 
the skiers. Wherever 
est and eating their 


people were thick- 
lunches I found 
them. One man had a piece of egg 
snatched from his hand just as he was 
lifting it to his mouth. They were in 
and out among cars and skiers just as 
participat- 
ing in a game. Yet at Georgetown, I 
they rarely patronize feeding 
stations because they dislike competing 
with the nutcrackers and Steller’s jays. 


dexterously as if they were 


was told, 
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Like the mnutcrackers they show a 
preference for meats and fats, but other 
much broader tastes. They 


almost any tidbit from 


wise have 
seem to relish 
the skiers’ lunches. I had heard they 
were fond of cooked beans, and they 
proved this by cleaning up some | had 
with me 

My day at Loveland Pass was a suc 
cess. Ravens were often in sight, chicka 
dees were present, and red crossbills I 
But it was too high 
a really 
birdlife in the 
(5,000 


have as “‘probables.” 
for many birds. Life zones have 
significant effect on 


Rockies. The 


6,500 feet) includes most of the 


Transition Zone 
towns 


ind cities, but the kind of birds which 


Attract Beautiful Hummingbirds 


3 HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS $1.50 
Stained Glass Flowers lure Ruby-throated oa 
Flashing flight. ‘‘Just 
sugar and water and serve.’ 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
Plymouth 3, Mass. 
“Everything for Wild Birds’’—Catalogue Free 


"ORIGINAL GLOBE / HUMMINGBIRD 
AND WILD-BIRD FEEDER 


Attracts birds the year around. Ideal gift 
for anyone who has a garden or patio 
Patented feature found only in the 
Globe Feeder keeps ants and bees 
away. At your nursery or pet shop 
or send $6.00 plus P.P., wt. 3 Ibs. 
D. Diess, 2931 Franklin St., La 
Crescenta, Calif. Nursery and Pet 

Shop Inquiries Invited. 


Tempt the birds to 
visit you regularly 


Encourage them with a daily supply 
of Kellogg's wild bird seed. You will 
not only enjoy their visits, but you 
will help preserve the birds and 
they will repay you bountifully in 
the spring and summer by ridding 
your trees and garden of thousands 
of insect pests. 


Kellogg's Audubon Society Mixture— 
5 Ibs. $1.35 
10 Ibs. 2.45 
25 Ibs. 5.50 


"Little Joe" Sunflower Seed—small, 
black and meaty— 
5 Ibs. $1:25 
10 Ibs. 2.25 
25 Ibs. 5.75 


“Economy” Mixture— 


5 lb. bag $1.00 
10 Ib. bag 1.85 
25 |b. bag 4.00 


Kellogg's 


Above are prices per package, delivered 
to your home by parcel post—5¢ per 
pound higher if West of Rocky Mountains. 


Send check or money order to 


KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 
320 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Fountatn Spray 


Portable Spray to set in Your Bird Bath 


Birds can’t resist this rainbow mist — a 
unique portable unit which connects to hose 
outlet at house in a minute — permits inde- 
pendent use of garden hose uses scarcely 
any water — adjusts from full rainbow mist 
down to 1/3 gal. per hr. water always 
fresh — may also be used for gentle spray- 
ing of plants seedlings, or in greenhouse — 
solid brass, aluminum and stainless steel 
parts with 50 ft. miniature plastic hose — 
will not mark grass longer hose available 
— makes your bird bath more useful and 
beautiful. 
Price $12.75 complete Post Paid 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
1033! S. LEAVITT ST.. CHICAGO 43, ILL. 
Spray pedestal only, with 6 ft. miniature 
hose and fitting to connect to your garden 
hose but without independent valve feature 


$6.95. Feed Your 


PATENTED 

Actual photograph of cardinal feeding 
Designed to make the seeds in it accessible 
either to all birds, or only to cardinals, gros- 
beaks, chickadees, and certain others. Can 
easily be adjusted to exclude English spar- 
rows. One filling lasts many days — seed 
fully protected from rain and snow — non- 
rust hardware — flow of seed is automatic 
— hulls kept out of seed hopper and also 
off your lawn — green baked enamel finish 
— a truly beautiful garden accessory. 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
10331 S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL. 
FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 
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Acts Like a Magnet 


MAY BE Attracts birds 

nune “® —keeps them 
near, and 
happy! 


Bowers 


HIRD BOWER 


Cafeteria where birds 
can eat in peace 

* WEATHERPROOF 

*SAFE FROM 
CATS, RATS 


A Beautiful 
Yard Ornament 


This all-aluminum, rust- 
less, bird-feeder doesn't 
fall apart when filling. 
Holds feed for DAYS. 
Feeds automatically. 
Kept clean. Feeding 
platform catches hulls. 
Polished roof, 15” dia. ; 
polished platform, 12” 
dia.; over-all height, 
10%". High quality, 
easy-to-fill practical 
feeder will lifetime. 
Ready to hang. 
Postpaid, only $995 
8-section five-foot gal- 
-. wanized post, with foot- 
step and —— we for 
pushing in ground. 
ccc cee $2.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


BOWER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Seuth 10th St. Goshen, Indiana 


am 


fay aan be 


UNIQUE VISIBLE FEEDER 


Patented Features Make this 
Bird Dinette America's Most 
Practical and Attractive 
Feeder 


Feede securely fasten to bracket by an 
wiginal key locking and unlocking device « 
Transparent container shows amount of feed at 
a glance ¢ Roof is tension-locked to container 
yet easily removed for feed refilling ¢« Con 

s fastened to « tray base br ; 


d 
yrevent seed blowing away « 
bir y, feeder discourages 
© Weather resistant 
s of rust-resistant steel 
tive colors, Red, Green, 
3.80 complete with hanging 


and Feeding Tray 
hanging bracket and 
li three only $10.00 ppd., 
equest. 
BIRD COLONIAL WORKSHOPS 
R.D. No. 5, Russells Mills 
New Bedford, Mass. 


frequent yards and feeding stations are 
missing to a large degree. The Canadian 
Zone (6,500-9,500) is the really exciting 
one, and here the bird-attractor has a 
field day. 

I was anxious to find out from my 
friends in Georgetown about bird at- 
tracting in the summer. They assured 
me that there was plenty of activity 
then and that I would be delighted with 
black-headed grosbeaks and _ western 
tanagers at the feeding stations and 
bringing their young, too. Mr. and Mrs. 
Scudder told me that they planted lark- 
spur to attract broad-tailed humming- 
birds, the common breeding species. 
[They also had sugar-water vials for 
them. One bird that seems to have made 
itself well known was the green-tailed 
towhee Everyone spoke of its pug- 
nacity at feeding stations and how 


friendly it was toward human beings. 
Many other birds I would also see 
during the summer, but here it was mid- 
March and I wanted to see at least one 
dipper before I returned East. It is a 
bird I would hate to miss on any west- 
ern trip. The streams were thawing and 
this, residents told me, was a good sign 
that I would see a dipper. On my last 
day walking about among slag heaps 
and the ruins of old mines below 
Georgetown, I heard an unfamiliar song. 
It came from the banks of a swiftly 
flowing mountain stream. A small bird 
darted across the water, alighted upon a 
rock in midstream and immediately 
began a characteristic bowing or dip- 
ping. Here in the shadow of the fabu- 
lous mines of a by-gone era was the one 

bird I had wanted most to see. 
—THE END 


LAND FOREVER WILD 
ontinued from page 131 

goals of its long-time preservation 
be achieved. 

his does not mean that protec- 
tion of the wilderness is divorced in 
any way from the overall program 
of conservation. It is integrated with 
many phases of land use and land 
management. The development of 
sound forestry practices outside the 
areas, for instance, is of vital im- 
portance. As long as we continue to 
cut timber faster than we grow it, 
the pressure to invade wilderness 
tracts will mount. Only if reforesta- 
tion on a wide scale and more effh- 
cient timber management are able 
to achieve a sustained yield outside 
the wilderness areas will these pre- 
serves be safe. Even if the great for- 
ests of the Olympic National Park, 
one of the glories of the nation, were 
thrown open to the saw, it is esti- 
mated the available trees there 
would sustain the local lumber econ- 
omy for only about a decade and 
then, with the irreplaceable forests 
gone, the need for more trees would 
be as pressing as ever. Taking the 
easy way and throwing open the for- 
ests of wilderness preserves to lum- 
bering will never offer a permanent 
solution to the problem. That solu- 
tion must be found outside such 
areas if it is to be found at all. 

There are, at the present time, 
wilderness tracts of many kinds, par- 
ticularly in and to the west of the 
Rocky Mountains. They are under 
the jurisdiction of the National Park 
Service, the U.S. Forest Service, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and—sub- 
ject to the approval of the Indians 
themselves—the Bureau of Indian 
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Affairs. They vary greatly in size. 
They vary widely in designation. 
Within the national forests, some 
are called roadless areas, some primi- 
tive areas, some wild areas, and 
some wilderness areas. The wilder- 
ness area is the largest. It must be 
100,000 acres or more in size. A wild 
area, on the other hand, ranges from 
100,000 down to 5,000 acres. In the 
national forests alone, 81 areas have 
been set aside, totaling 14,000,000 
acres. 

The whole program of wilderness 
preservation, although never for- 
mulated as such by Congress, has 
grown steadily in importance and 
popular interest. Its greatest danger 
at present is the fact that the status 
of any area can be altered merely by 
administrative decree. A more solid 
foundation in law is required if the 
areas that have already been set 
aside are to continue as “land for- 
ever wild.” 

It is for this purpose that Senator 
Hubert Humphrey, of Minnesota, 
with a group of co-sponsors in the 
Senate, and Representatives John P. 
Saylor, of Pennsylvania, Lee Metcalf, 
of Montana, and others in the 
House of Representatives, have in- 
troduced into the Eighty-Fifth Con- 
gress a bipartisan bill to establish a 
National Wilderness Preservation 
System. For the first time, it would 
give legal recognition to wilderness 
preservation as a national policy. It 
would designate specific areas to be 
set aside. It would outline the pub- 
lic policy in regard to them—such as 
that “man himself is a member of 
the natural community who visits 
but does not remain and whose trav- 
els leave only trails.” It would set up 
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Attract Wild Birds NOW! 


With this Guaranteed 
Automatic Bird Feeder 


Attracts wild birds the year 
around. Sturdily built with 
plastic seed container, 21-2 x 7 
inches. Hangs anywhere. 


Audubon Homes For 
Friends 


pr mene | 
The A-W BLUEBIRD 
For Bioebirds, Tree or 
Violet Green Swatiows. 
Removable side. Made of 
Redwood, coated with 
sealer, will last a life- 
time. &x 71-2 inches. 


Duce Folder. “ict were teaer.” 


audubongworkshop 


Wonder Lake, Lil 


KEEP BUGS OUT OF YOUR 
GARDEN! Wild Birds are 


willing workers — Attract 


them with HYDE FEEDERS! 


BIRDLAND 


Modern as tomor- 
row. Shed roof— 
top filling — non 
spill design. Holds 
cake and seed 
HF 57 
$5.45 


postpaid 
(not filled 


SHRINE 
FEEDER 
A tribute to St. 
Francis, patron 
saint of the birds. 
An attractive 


feeder at a pop- 
ulor price. 


SF 12 
$6.45 


} » postpaid 
ye (not filled) 
HOSTESS GIFT SPECIAL! 
No. HF 57 (pictured ab ) togeth 
with 5 Ibs. Hyde Seed and 2 $975 
Hyde Cakes postpaid 

HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. 
56 FELTON STREET WALTHAM 54, MASS. 
Write for Free Catalog 
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a central advisory and information 
group, a repository of files for the 
system, known as the National Wil- 
derness Preservation Council. In the 
main, the bill would preserve the 
status quo. No new land would be 
added. No new land administration 
agency would be set up. Jurisdiction 
would continue, as in the past, in 
various agencies of the government. 

However, public hearings would 
be required before the status of any 
area could be altered and Congress 
would have a chance to review any 
changes in the areas. Shifts by direc- 
torial fiat would be eliminated. Such 
changes would have to be freely an- 
nounced and freely discussed before 
they could be put into execution. 
One other major change would be 
included in the legislation. At pres- 
ent anyone who reports a mining 
discovery in a wilderness area not 
only can stake out a claim but can 
have a road built in to the spot. 
This continual threat to the in- 
tegrity of wilderness areas would be 
eliminated by the legislation pro- 
posed. 

Known as the National Wilder- 
ness Preservation Act, it represents 
one of the most important steps for- 
ward in the history of wilderness 
conservation in America. Hearings 
planned for late spring and summer 
should be of paramount interest to 
every conservationist. The sponsor- 
ing senators and representatives al- 
ready have been greatly encouraged 
by the number of letters received 
from citizens expressing approval of 
the plan. The writer of every such 
letter plays a cumulatively impor- 
tant part in providing the impetus 
required for passage of this needed 
legislation. If the conservation sup- 
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WATCH THE BIRDS 
Feed or drink from this easy- 
to-fill almost unbreakable plastie 
feeder-waterer, with glass ecen- 
tainer. Can use as planter. 9x9”. 
Brown, Green, Yellow. ONLY 
$2.49 Postpaid, Guaranteed 


KENKO DESIGNS 
Box. 585A Richmond, Indiana 
Or at your Dealers 


Attract Hummingbirds 


Hummingbird feeders attract hundreds of hummingbirds to the 
Tucker Bird Sanctuary. The “Tiny Tucker” is successfully used 


in gardens throughout the United States. 


Sugar syrup in the 


suspended bottle is easy to get at as they sit on the wire perch. 


(Instructions for preparing the sugar syrup is included.) 
Order from 


each $1.15 ppd. 


Price, 


TUCKER BIRD SANCTUARY 
Modjeska Canyon, Orange, California 
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CLOSE-UP 


of incomparable 
Brilliance and Contrast 


$41.50 plus tax 
other models from 
$27.50 pilus tax 


7X, 35 TRITON 
BINOCULAR 

Birding enthusiasts rate i 

tops from dawn to dus 


| “) «69 ~~ «Lightweight, wide field of 
_ 


—— 


bed ay, 


view, coated optics. F, 
center focusing. Lifetin 
guarantee against def: 
in workmanship of. 
rials. Complete with 

er case. Made in 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, INC. | 
BOSTON 25, MASS. Vi. 


AU — FEEDING THE 
HUMMERS 


This is one of the most interesting and 
amusing subjects imaginable — for all ages. 
This colorful Hummingbird Bar is guaranteed 
to be trouble free—no bees, no ants, no drip. 

We wish to thank all our new friends for 
their many letters, and as one family wrote, 
quote: 

“We don’t know who could have more en- 
joyment from this feeder unless it is those 
Dear Little Birds themselves.” 

This is an enjoyable project and we are 
happy to be able to share this pleasure with 
you and your family. 

An unusual and thoughtful gift. Postpaid 
anywhere in the U. S. $2.95. Sorry, no 
C.0.D.’s.. Special prices to Audubon Club 
Members in lots of six or more. Inquiries 
concerning resale prices invited. 


Feeder designed by Erwin Brown. 
HUMMINGBIRD HEAVEN 


Dept. A, 6818 Apperson Street 
Tujunga, California 


Peterson 
Field Guide 


Series 


oO A Field Guide to the Birds by 
Roger Tory Peterson 

@ A Field Guide to Western Birds 
by Roger Tory Peterson 
A Field Guide to the Shells of 
our Atlantic and Gulf Coasts by 
Percy A. Morris 
A Field Guide to the Mammals 
by William Burt and 
Richard Grossenheider 

8 A Field Guide to Shells of the 
Pacific Coast and Hawaii by 
Percy A. Morris 
A Field Guide to the Butterflies 
by Alexander B. Klots 
A Field Guide to Rocks and 
Minerals by Frederick H. Pough 
A Field Guide to the Birds of 
Britain and Europe by Roger Tory 
Peterson, Guy Mountfort, P. A. D. 
Hollom 
A Field Guide to Animal Tracks 
by Olaus J. Murie 
A Field Guide te the Ferns and 
Their Related Families of 
Northeastern and Central North 
America by Boughton Cobb 


And just published 


The Open Sea by Alister Hardy 
@ The world of plankton, “Beauti- 
fully illustrated book, by a distin- 
guished British marine biologist . . . 
it is Mr. Hardy’s contagious excite- 
ment over the beauty and variety and 
cleverness of his little creatures that 
gives the book its best claim to a 
general audience.” 


— Archie Carr, N.Y. Times 


National Audubon Society, 
1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N.Y. 


Please send me the Field Guides 
checked below: 
-«ee Western Birds, 
Shells, $3.95, 
eee Butterflies, 
5, «+++. Mammals, $3.95, ........ Pa- 
cic Shells, $3.95, 
Minerals, $3.95, Birds, 
Animal Tracks, $3.95, 
The Open Sea, $6.50 
[) Check enclosed 
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By Monica de la Salle, Librarian, Audubon House 


book notes in this issue with a guest review by 
an Honorary President of the National 

1 Lamont Curator of Birds and former: Chairman 
Sirds, American Museum of Natural History. Dr 


ichievements in ornithological research and writ 


lin Jame s 


THE BIRD BIOGRAPHIES OF 
JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 
Selected and edited by ! é rd, The 
VUacmillan n pa ew York, 1957 
1044x7 in., 2 ated. Indexed. 
10.00 

\lice Ford, a veteran student and edi 
tor of Audubon’s work, has here re- 
published 80 extracts from the “Orni 
thological Biography and has illus 
trated her handsome book with 12 coi 
ored bird portraits never before repro 
duced. In other words, the paintings are 
not those of Ihe Birds of America” 
but are earlier water colors, all executed 
between the artist's 22nd and 30th 
years 

No apologies are needed for publish 
ing any Audubon paintings, but few 
readers will agree with Miss Ford that 
ornithologists “will find reason to pre- 
fer the bird portraits in this volume to 
those of identical species in the Folio.” 
Actually, only two or three of the dozen 
reveal more than what Robert Burns 
might call the 
master. The yellow-billed cuckoo, for 


prentice han” of the 


example, is sheer child’s work; it lacks 
even a hint of the greatness to follow. As 
for the 
pigeon, Carolina parakeet, and ivory 


appreciably better passenger 


billed woodpecker—they too are as noth 


ing compared with the magnificent and 
peerless compositions that depict the 
same species in ‘““The Birds of America.’ 

In her informative preface, Miss Ford 
gives us a vivid and sympathetic picture 


of the hard birth of Audubon’s literary 


career. He was usually so confident and 


swashbuckling a genius that it is re 
freshing to read the humble sentiments 
entered in his journal of 1830. 

I know that I am a poor writer, that 
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fudubon.—The Editor 


I can scarcely manage to scribble a 
tolerable English letter, and not a much 
better one in French, though that is 
easier to me. I know that I am not a 
scholar, but meantime I am aware that 
no man living knows better than I do 
the habits of our birds; . and with 
the assistance of my old journals and 
memorandum-books which were written 
on the spot, I can at least put down 
plain truths, which may be useful and 
perhaps tnteresting.” 

An excellent example of understate- 
ment! Whatever Audubon’s failings may 
have been, idleness was never one of 
them. He toiled prodigiously, whether 
in the field, at his writing table (singly 
or in collaboration with others), or at 
his easel. A single portrait, that of the 
golden eagle, cost him 14 days’ labor. 

[he biographies, or parts of biogra- 
phies, run through 269 pages and offer 
a fair sampling of a pioneer master- 
piece of American ornithology. Aside 
from plenty of subjective color, the 
quantity of precise and significant ob- 
servation is, as always, impressive. Even 
\udubon’s errors and blind spots often 
add to his stature as a faithful watcher 
and recorder. Historical overtones ring 
out nostalgically, as in the reference to 
the purple martin as an abundant bird 
of “our cities,” and in the eerie descrip- 
tion of myriad chimney swifts within 
the hollow trunks of vast trees. 

The editor has exercised her privilege 
in combining what she prefers from the 
slightly differing texts of Audubon’s first 
and second editions. She has also 
changed the order and has made her 
own elisions, which are frequently ex- 
tensive and occasionally—to the review- 
er—regrettable. One could wish that 
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more of the excised matter might have 
included a bigger proportion of Audu- 
bon’s own mistakes, such as his account 
of gannets breeding in Georgia (and in 
his confusion of the brown and 
that tree- 
nesting ducks carry their young to water 
beaks, the 
migrates. 


Robert Cushman Murphy 


trees!) , 
red-footed boobies, his belief 


in their and that saw-whet 


owl never 


THE CURVING SHORE: 
THE GULF COAST FROM BROWNSVILLE 
TO KEY WEST 
By Leonard Ormerud, Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1957. 834 x 534 in., 331 
pP.- Illustrated. Indexed. $5.00. 

This informal and entertaining guide- 
book takes the 4,000-mile 
journey along the Gulf Coast. En route 


reader on a 


it gives descriptions of places such as 
New Orleans and the Florida Keys, out- 
chief 


history, and their 


lining their interest, 


thei 


points ot 
industries, with 
references to 
prominent and present. 
Readers of Audubon Magazine will not 
be surprised to find a sprinkling of fa- 
miliar names, particularly those of ward- 


numerous anecdotes and 


citizens past 


ens in the Society’s sanctuaries, and in 
the chapter on the Everglades special 
Bradley and 
other early champions in the fight for 
bird protection. 


SONGBIRDS 


tribute is paid to Guy 


by John K. Terres 


Editor of 
Audubon Magazine 


A delightfully informative book that 
tells you how to attract birds and 
make them your friends. 


Bird lovers will rejoice in this won- 
derful guide that combines happy 
anecdotes about wildlife with expert 
information on the many easy and 
inexpensive ways to bring birds into 
the garden. 

The author tells where to purchase 
foods, how to prepare them, and how 
to build birdhouses and feeding sta- 
tions suitable for each species. There 
are suggestions for ornamental plant- 
ings to provide the best in food and 
shelter, and an invaluable appendix 
showing seasonal variations in birds’ 
living conditions, lists of birds that 
feed from the hand, bird foods, deal- 
ers, and scores of other useful facts. 
Illustrated with 28 plans, drawings, 
and charts by HENRY B. KANE. $3.95 


At your bookstore or direct from: 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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ON THE TRAIL OF VANISHING BIRDS 


By Robert Porter Allen, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York 1957. 8% x 
52 in., 251 pp. Illustrated. $4.50. 


When a notice appears in the papers 
that a nesting colony of flamingos has 
been found in some remote place in the 
Caribbean or that whooping cranes and 
their young have been located in Can- 
northern wilderness, this does 


the 


ada’s far 


not just “happen.” Behind news, 


and before scientific reports are pub 


lished, years have been spent in travel 


ing, observing, collecting, and compiling 


urn to neat f 


For Nature Lovers of All Ages... 


Boys Book of Frogs, 


Joads, and 


permanent study specimens. 


many cases, their eggs. 


Also by PERCY A. MORRIS. Learn 
the interesting facts about more 
than 100 snakes — where to find 
them, how to recognize them, and 
how to catch and handle the harm- 


WINIFRED DUNCAN. Glimpses 
into the vivid and exciting world 
of the flatworm, the caddis and 
dragon flies, water striders, whirli- 


Dances and Stories of the 
AMERICAN INDIAN 


BERNARD S. MASON. Captures the 
spirit of American Indian dances in 
action. Here are 68 different dances 
based on many themes — war, hunt- 
ing, mourning, farming — with in- 
structions on how to perform them. 
Includes information on make-up and 
costuming for the dances. 

112 ills., 28 sepia plates. 7 x 10. $5.00 


@ Send for 
Nature, Recreation, 


books on 
and Sports. 


complete list of 
Hobbies, 


PERCY A. MORRIS 


This handsome new book introduces a fascinat- 
ing group of animals that can be found in your 
immediate neighborhood, are easy to capture, 
safe to handle, and thrive in captivity. 
book includes all the common amphibians of 
North America; describes their habits, life his- 
tories, and physical characteristics. 
to keep them as pets as well as preserve them as 

Here are answers to hundreds of fascinating questions—how bull- 
frogs talk underwater, how amphibians breathe both air and water, 


how they grow new limbs, why they change color, etc. 131 sparkling 
photographs help in the sure identification of these animals, and, in 
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NEW! 


THE TECHNIQUE 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


by John Warham 


THE 
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BIRD 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


how to photograph birds i 
roundings. The s fro 
elementary knowlec 


liu Q gnit 

reader in identifying his subjects, 
with the mecessary practica data 
them. Over 150 


but also provides him 
al photographing 
photos, drawings and diagrams. 196 pages 


Order from your Camera or book store or ° 
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33 West 60th St., New York 23, N. Y. 


The 


It tells how 


$4.00 


less ones. Shows their value to 
farmers and fruit growers. Includes 
colors and habits of both poisonous 
and nonpoisonous foreign snakes 
62 photos, drawings. $3.50 


gig beetles, the water boatmen, etc. 
Drawings by the author, based on 
her observation of this miniature 
aquatic universe, $3.00 
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NATURE RAMBLES 


by 


OLIVER P. 
MEDSGER 


with a foreword 
by 


Dr. CLYDE 
FISHER 
Ph.D. LL.D. 


A set of four beautiful, cloth-bound books 
each containing SIXTEEN full-page color 
plates and a host of text illustrations, writ- 
ten by one of America’s finest naturalists 
A volume for each season of the year— 
each a fascinating guide to the abundant 
natural life of America with a background 
of accurate, dependable scientific informa- 
tion. 
“What would I not have given to have 
had such books when I was young” 
—ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


SET OF 4 BOOKS IN 
ATTRACTIVE SLIP-CASE ONLY $6.00 


Each volume also sold separately 
$1.50 each 
at all good bookshops 


Published by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., INC. 
210-Sth Avenue, New York 10 
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The wonderful 
story of 


_——- 


The deeply 

moving story of Mrs. 

John James Audubon— 

a valiant woman, a loving 

wife, a great American—and 

her part in bringing America 

one of its most priceless cultural 
possessions. Enriched with letters 

by Lucy and John Audubon, it is a 
story as authentic as it is memorable. 


Mr. Audubon’s 
Lucy I nde, A 


Now_at your bookstore, $3.95 
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information. This book is the personal 


story of such an investigator, and a 
more entertaining and thrilling tale 
would be hard to find. Mr. Allen, our 
own Society's research director, has so 
thoroughly enjoyed his adventurous life 
and tells of it with such gaiety and 
humor, that the reader cannot 


help sharing his experiences and his 


good 
chuckles over them. The hazards are 


formidable ground, 


sleeping on the 


coping with swarms of mosquitoes, 


HENRY GEORGE FIEDLER 


HENRY TRIPP, Proprietor 
31 East 10th Street New York 3, N. Y. 


specializing in Rare & Technical Books 
on 
Birds, Mammals & Insects 
Sets of Scientific Periodicals 
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weathering storms at sea and on land 
and in the air, but for this dauntless 
and dedicated man, in the words which 
he quotes from Konrad Lorenz, “‘it is 
not only scientific results that are the 
recompense for all this trouble and an- 
noyance, but more, much, much more.” 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON (1785-1851): 
AN EVALUATION OF THE MAN 

AND HIS WORK 

By Robert Cushman Murphy, reprinted 
from the New York Historical Society 
Quarterly, October, 1956. 914 x 6% in., 
35 pp. Illustrated. Distributed by the 
National Audubon Society. Paper, 50¢. 


Ever since his “Birds of America” ap- 
peared in 1827, 
controversial subject. Because he had no 
scientific training and pioneered in his 
descriptions of habits of many species; 
because, also, his extraordinary person- 
ality, as well as his achievements, de- 
parted so startlingly from the general 
norm, he has been branded on the one 
hand as a paragon of unreal virtue and 
a prototype of inac- 
curacy and even hypocrisy. Strangely 
enough, ornithologists have often re- 
garded him as a “mere artist” while art 
experts have left the appraisal of the 
“mere illustrator” to scientists. It is 
therefore all the more interesting and 
significant to have the impartial opinion 
of such a prominent authority as Dr. 
Murphy. This little book considers with 
sympathy Audubon’s life and accom- 
plishments, clears up some misconcep- 
tions, and contributes to a more unified 
picture of his complex character. This 
reviewer, at least, will happily follow 
the footsteps of the author if, as he 
puts it, “the opportunity ever comes to 
trip over the asphodel in my eager 
haste to reach Lucy and John James 
where they sit, side by side, while he 
paints the fauna and flora of Elysium.” 


Audubon has been a 


on the other as 


THE GREAT CHAIN OF LIFE 

By Joseph Wood Krutch, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass., 1956. 
8Y, x 52 in., 227 pp. Illustrated. $3.75. 


The value of an essay is perhaps not 
so much in advancing new theories, 
which may be disproved, as in opening 
up new horizons. If this is so, Mr. 
Krutch in this book has accomplished 
his purpose, for ‘“The Great Chain of 
Life” is, above all, thought-provoking. 
While the variety of information to be 
found in it is astonishing, there is also 
a wealth of speculation to stimulate an 
inquiring mind. Mr. Krutch is a fine 
naturalist; he is also a humanist with 
the rare gift of perceptive writing. All 
this, together with most pleasing draw- 
ings by Paul Landacre in an unusually 
well-produced book as to paper, print- 
ing, and binding, should make this vol- 
ume a prized possession. 
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Country Year 


A Journal of the Seasons 
At Possum Trot Farm 


By 
LEONARD HALL 


A book full of country flavors 
and the author's keen apprecia- 
tion of all wildlife. In spite of 
the difficulties of harsh and lean 
seasons, keeping 100 head of 
cattle, ploughing, reaping, Mr. 
Hall finds time for the pleasures 
of fishing, picnicking, reading, 
and neighborly cooperation. His 
journal eloquently sets forth his 
conviction that working farm life 
offers a real chance for combin- 
ing old values and new. More 
than 20 black-and-white draw- 
ings by George Conrey. $3.50 


Animal 
Friends and Foes 


By OSMOND 
P. BRELAND 


Author of AnIMAL FActs 
Anp FALLACIES 


From the largest flesh-eaters to 
the tiniest insects the earth's 
creatures serve many purposes 
in the plan of nature, and many 
creatures most distasteful to man 
are most useful to man’s econ- 
omy. Entertainingly and authori- 
tatively, Professor Breland gives 
credit where it is due — to the 
weasel, the skunk, a variety of 
snakes and other animals not ordi- 
narily appreciated. Roy CHap- 
MAN ANDREWS calls this book 
“encyclopedic in its information.” 
Illustrated with lively drawings 
by LEO HERSHFIELD. $3.95 
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ANIMAL FRIENDS AND FOES 
By Osmond P. Breland, Harper © 
Brothers, New York, 1957. 8/2 x 534 in., 
259 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $3.95. 
“Believe it or not” information on 
animals is always fun to read, and this 
book, by an author well known to read- 
ers of Audubon Magazine, unfolds 
much curious and interesting knowledge 
about mammals, birds, reptiles, amphi- 
bians, fishes, insects, mollusks, and other 
creatures. As the title indicates, its pur- 
pose is to shed light on the economic 
value of animals—none of which, of 
course, can be classified as “good” or 
“bad,” since beneficial effects may ensue 
even from what at the time appears 
reprehensible. An amusing demonstra- 
tion of this is the monument actually 
erected to the boll-weevil in Alabama, 
the story of which is one more proof 
that the ways of Providence are often 
unpredictable but wise. 


AUDUBON WESTERN BIRD GUIDE: 
LAND, WATER, AND GAME BIRDS, 
WESTERN NORTH AMERICA, INCLUD- 
ING ALASKA, FROM MEXICO TO BER- 
ING STRAIT AND THE ARCTIC OCEAN 


By Richard H. Pough, Doubleday Com- 
pany, Garden City, N. Y., 1957. Ty x 
11/4, in., 316 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. 
$4.95. 

The volume completes the excellent 
series of Audubon Bird Guides and 
maintains the same high standards as its 
predecessors. The book covers 614 spe- 
cies. For those that have already been 
described and illustrated in the two first 
volumes only size and range are given, 
together with a reference to the plate 
and page number in the previously pub- 
lished volume in which complete de- 
tails are to be found. A total of 203 
exclusively western species are treated 
in detail, with identification data, hab- 
itat, habits, food, display, voice, nest, 
and eggs, as well as range. Of special 
interest is the inclusion of Asiatic and 
Mexican species which have been record- 
ed as accidentals. This reviewer particu- 
larly appreciated the section on hum- 
mingbirds, whose lovely courtship dis- 
plays are described with enchanting viv- 
idness. Don Eckelberry’s plates are, as 
usual, excellent, and there are in addi- 
tion some pleasant drawings in black 
and white by Terry M. Shortt. 


WONDERS OF THE BIRD WORLD 


By Helen Gere Cruickshank, Dodd, 
Mead & Company, New York, 1956. 

9 x 6% in., 95 pp. Illustrated. $2.50. 
No Maine camper, and few readers of 
Audubon Magazine, need any introduc. 
tion to the author of this thoroughly 
admirable book. Though brief, and de- 
signed primarily for younger readers, it 
is one from which bird enthusiasts of 
Turn to next page 
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Did you know... 


* marmosets have a language, in the 
truest sense of the word? 


the most ancient species of monkey is 
still virtually unaltered, after 60 mil- 
lion years? 


only four out of the hundreds of spe- 
cies of monkeys can actually hang by 
their tails? 


by IVAN T. SANDERSON, author of Living 
Mammals of the World. Illustrated with 75 
photographs (35 in full-color) and 12 line- 
drawings by the author. Maps. 


This magnificent, absolutely beautiful 
new book by one of the world’s fore- 
most zoologists is a fascinating guide, in 
picture and text, to that ever-intriguing 
branch of animal life, the primates. Pro- 
ceeding from the most ancient and prim- 
itive species of monkey still in existence 
to modern man, the author takes you 
through the eleven major groups of pri- 
mates and gives you a complete catalog 
of all the living members of the monkey 
kingdom . . . what each looks like, where 
he lives, habits, traits. But this book is 
more than a catalog and guide. It is filled 
with anecdotes and unusual facts, and 
reflects the awe and wonder with which 
Mr. Sanderson regards the vast world of 
nature. Fresh, entertaining, up-to-date 
and scientifically accurate, The Monkey 
Kingdom is one of the truly distinctive 
books of 1957 .. . one you will read and 
reread with pleasure in the years to 
come. Send for your copy today! $6.95 


-——— ee ee ee oe 

To your bookseller, or 
DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
505 Franklin Ave., Garden City, New York 
Please send me copies of The Monkey 
Kingdom for 10 days’ free examination, and bill 
me for only $6.95 per copy plus 25¢ shipping 
charge. If not delighted, I will return the copies 
and owe nothing. 

SAVE MORE! We pay shipping if you en- 
close $6.95 each with this order. Same money- 
back guarantee, of course. 
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e can learn much. Having fairly 
Cruickshank 
knows it through and through, and since 


any ag 


s 


lived her subject, Mrs 


she also knows how to write simply 
without “writing down,” her handling 
otf even such comple x and puzzling mat 
ters as migration and territorial be 
havior is both expert and engaging. Ihe 
format is attractive, and the illustra 
tions, beautifully reproduced from some 
of Allan Cruickshank’s most entrancing 


photographs, are just about perfect 


WEATHER: A GUIDE TO PHENOMENA 
AND FORECASTS 
By Paul E. Lehr, R 
Herbert S. Zim, Simon and Schuste 
New York, 1957. 6 x 4 in., 160 pp. 1 
trated. Indexed. Paper $1.00, cloth $1.95 


Will Burnett a 


Golden Natur 


is sure to be welcome, for 


Any addition to the 
Guides” series 
thus far not one has been a disappoint 
ment. In keeping the same high stand 
ards this one is no exception. With at 
tractive explanatory pictures in color on 
each page, it gives in compact form 
basic information on air masses, clouds 
rainfall, weather maps, forecasting, and 
climate 


ANIMAL SPIRITS: A CARNIVAL 

OF PROSE, POETRY AND CARTOONS 
Edited by Whit Burnett, J. B. Lippin 
cott Company, Philadelphia, Penna 
1957. 82 x 534 in., 224 pp. Illustrated 
$3.75. 

Animal lovers are possibly among the 
most misunderstood people in the 
minds of the rest of the world. Be they 
bird-watchers, pet owners, fish or snake 
fans, they have had, the world over, to 
resign themselves to having their most 
vital interests poked fun at. The more 
serious-minded among them may not 
want to read this miscellany of obser- 
vations from the pens of such redoubt 
able fun-pokers as Will Cuppy, Robert 
Benchley, and Ogden Nash with a ten 
foot pol , but the rest, who don’t mind 
a laugh on themselves, will love it. The 
same goes tor the cartoons, which in 
clude the work of Ronald Searle and 
a number of Europeans whose work is 
less familiar but just as funny. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF BIRD 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

By John Warham, Focal Press, Londor 
and New York, 1956. 854 x 5% in., 199 
pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $4.95 


The excellent “how-to-do-it” guide 
will be most welcome to beginning and 
veteran photographers alike. There ar 
chapters on equipment, the choice of 
subjects and sites, blinds, flash, and 
color photography; procedures are ex 
plained step by step, supplemented by 
explanatory line drawings. The numer- 
ous photographic illustrations are su- 


pe rb 
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JUNIOR BOOKS 


By Amy Clampitt 


Asst. Librarian, Audubon House 


SEA TREASURE 
By Kathleen Yerger Johnstone, Hough- 
n M fiin Compan Boston, Mass., 


834 x 5 Illustrated. 


1. 54.00 


\ hobbyist’s enthusiasm has here pro 
duced an exceptionally attractive and 
solid book on mollusks, their shells, and 
how to collect them. While intended for 
younger readers, it should appeal to 
many adults as well. Just about every 
conceivable ispect ol the subject is COV 
ered, from life histories and nomen- 
clature to the place of shells in archae 
ology, literature, and heraldry, among 
ther things. We learn, for example, 
yp shell came to be the 
emblem of medieval pilgrim to holy 
places In between, there are lively in 
structions for finding, collecting, and 
storing, with a laudable chapter entitled 
Don't Be P for there are mol- 
lusks, too 


tinction 


in danger of ex 
The text has been checked by 
experts, and there is a_ useful bibli- 
Rudolf 


Freund and René Martin are many, ex- 


illustrations by 


ography. The 
quisitely reproduced in full color 


KEVIN (3-6) 

Story and {1 é y Mary 
Harper & Brothers, Ne 
6144 x 5Y, in., unpaged $1.50 


Chalmers, 
York, 1957 


Children too young for strictly nat- 
uralistic rabbit goings-on may like 
Kevin, a very small and sloe-eyed rabbit 
in the tradition of Beatrix Potter. Next 


to the robust doings of the immortal 


Peter, Kevin's are perhaps rather insub- 
stantial; nevertheless, in its own fragile 
and unpretentious fashion this tny 
book is a masterpiece. Kevin falls into 
the river and is pulled out by seagulls; 
he goes to bed with a cold; he makes 
friends with a cat named Lewellyn, and 
with a gardener named Mr. Jones; he 
remembers some flowers in the woods 
that he was looking after, and goes back 
to see how they are. The text is shim- 
meringly matter-of-fact, and the pictures 
come about as near as pictures can to 
conveying exactly what it is to be three 


years old. 


COTTONTAIL RABBIT (6-12) 

By Elizabeth and Charles Schwartz, 
Holiday House, New York, 1957. 84% x 
6 in., 45 pp. Illustrated. $2.00. 


Many months of concentrated rabbit- 
watching have gone into this life his- 
tory, and a more minutely documented 
book for children would be hard to 
imagine. The account of the ever-pres- 
ent discomforts and dangers that sur- 
round this prolific mammal makes vivid 
and absorbing, if doggedly unsentimen- 
tal, reading, from which an adult can 
learn much that he did not know be- 
fore. One is tempted to ask, however, 
whether in a book designed Yor very 
young readers the unsentimentality may 
not be carried too far, and a natural- 
istic attitude be made to predominate 
unnecessarily over warmth and tender- 
ness which are, after all, also natural. Be 
that as it may, something like tender- 
ness does creep into Charles Schwartz's 
illustrations. The book closes with some 
interesting directions for tracking and 


watching rabbits. 
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LAND FOREVER WILD 


port that defeated the attempted in 
National 
Monument rallies to the support of 


vasion of the Dinosaur 
the wilderness bill its passage ap 
pears certain 

Ihe wilderness itself is always per- 
as perishable as a pasque 
Once destroyed 
it is forever gone. History has de 


ishable, 
flower or a warbler. 
cided what wilderness areas are 
available for us to preserve. What is 
done in our time will determine 
what will be left for succeeding gen 
erations to preserve. The strength ol 
public-spirited individuals united in 
a common cause was dramatically 
demonstrated in the fight against 
Echo Park Dam in Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. That prevention 
of an invasion of public lands has 
created the right climate for putting 
wilderness philosophy into law, for 


putting wilderness preservation on a 
sound and lasting basis. 

In a democracy one generation 
does not tie the hands of the next. 
The ultimate disposition of wilder- 
ness lands will be made by those who 
come later. So it is never enough to 
establish sanctuaries and then sit 
back content. Education, continual 
education, that will be handed on 
as the land is handed on, is also 
required. 

Land forever wild. . . . How long 
will forever be? The answer to this 
question depends upon two things. 
One is how well we preserve that 
which we have an opportunity of 
preserving in our own day. The 
other is how well those of a later day 
are brought to understand the value 
of wildness in the lives of men and 
all the resources of the spirit that 
lie within the wilderness. 

—THE END 
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a 
CHILDREN 


By Shirley Miller 


A Tree Project for Summer 


What are 
your plans? Probably at least once dur- 


Vacation time is coming! 


ing the summer you and the children 
will be taking a motor trip and this may 
(or may not) bea pleasing prospect, de- 
pending on how many diverting activi- 
ties you have planned, to keep at bay 
those inevitable doldrums which often 
overtake such a trip at some point. 


We have a splendid project to carry 
out with your children on motor trips 
that we are passing along to you. A 
good title for this would be “Our Tree 
Trip,” although you will see at once 
that it can be adapted just as easily 
to an emphasis on birds, flowers, or any 
other obvious natural history subject. 

First get a large road map of the area 
you are going to cover. The larger the 
better. Take along a roll of Scotch tape, 
some pencils, a supply of plain white 


cards cut to 14" x 1% 


’ size, and a large 
magazine or catalog in which to press 
the leaves you are going to collect. 

\s the trip gets under way, start look- 
ing for typical trees of the area you are 
in. As soon as you all decide which 
species is the most predominant one in 
that area, stop the car and get one leaf 
of that tree. Write the name of the tree 
and where you found it on two of your 
cards. Attach one card to the back of 
the leaf with a bit of Scotch tape and 
put this in a magazine to press it flat. 
Attach the other card with Scotch tape 
to the location on the map where you 
found it. Continue this search for typi- 
cal trees in each area that you travel 
through. You and the children will soon 
find that the trees change noticeably as 
you change climates and altitudes. 


When you return home, trace the 
road map on a large piece of white pa- 
per or tag board. The project will be 
more intriguing if you use attractive 
colors for the various counties or states 
involved. By this time your leaves will 
be pressed so that you can now transfer 
them carefully to the place on the 
painted map where you originally found 
it growing, affixing the leaves with small 
bits of Scotch tape. Now connect all 
these leaves by drawing a stylized tree. 
The illustration on this page will give 
you details on how to complete this 


project. This handsome mural will serve 
. 
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as a thrilling reminder of your trip long 
after vacation days are over. 

If you wish some help on identifying 
these trees, we have three suggestions. 
One is the little “Tree Finder,” by May 
Cheilgaard Watts, published by the Na- 
ture Study Guild, 25¢. Another is 
“Trees, A Golden Nature Guide,” pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster, $1.00 
(Paper covers). And last, if you wish 
complete details about the trees you 
will find, see, “Knowing Your Trees,” 
by G. H. Collingwood and Warren D. 
Brush, published by The American For- 
estry Association, $6.00. All these are 
available through the Service Depart- 
ment of the National Audubon Society. 


Children’s Travel Games 


Here is another tip. Recently, we re- 


ceived a little booklet, called ‘Travel 
Games,” from the author, Edmund Bea- 
ver, which he describes as “Games and 
contests which can be played by young 
and old while traveling,” and which he 
has dedicated to “Lois, John, Lowell, 
and Norma Claire, whose restlessness 
during childhood days first made these 
games nature 
games, license plate contests, sign board 
contests, and a host of other lively pas- 
times for your motor trips. The little 
booklet sells for 30¢ each, including 
postage and handling, or four for $1.00. 
We suggest getting one for each pas- 
senger on your motor trip, for each one 
should have his own copy in order to 
avoid confusion. These, too, are avail- 
able through the Service Department of 
this Society. —THE END 
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Nesting Time Is Here! 

Saving the lives of orphaned baby 
birds can be done by following the ex 
plicit directions in our reprint, “Careé 
and Feeding of Wild Birds,” by John K 
Terres. Written to help people offer the 
kinds of 


and olde T 


right food and care for both 


injured ones, it 
Send 


young birds 
will help you to help the birds 
ten cents to 
Reprints 
National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. \ 


Actual photograph 
of hummingbirds at feeder 
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THE HOLE IN THE TREE (4-7) 
Story and pictures by Jean George, E. P. 


Dutton & Company, Net York, 1957. 


S 


In a way this quit inusual book is 


ibout the balance of nature. It has the 


usual large and interrelated cast of char- 


acters—in fact there are even more olf 


them than usual—all of whom, includ- 


ing two very real children, have some 


connection with the hole in the tree. 


But it has something that such stories, 


in their tidy care to be scientifically ac- 


curate, venerally | a sense of ab- 


surdity Thus raccoon curls up for 
broken doll, 


long to 


winter nap hi 


which—but it w | too 
explain what 


And 


en, but ; ry | ular 


doing there. 
thus we é vre not just any 
wren, with 
sticks 
being driven off 


bird whose nest 


wren-habit into 


erv hole he can fine 


putting 
| 
i very particular blue 


has been cluttering up, carrying his 


stick to the clothesline, putting it into 
a hole in a sock, and “proceeding to 
announce to the world that he has just 
put another stick in a hole.” Another 
admirable quality of this enchanting 
story is the sense of time passing, of 
things being forgotten and remembered 
again. Mrs. George’s pictures are fresh 


and often funny. 


THE ADVENTURE BOOK OF INSECTS 

(10-15) 
By Alice Gray, Capitol Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, 1956. 1044 x 74% in., 
117 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $2.75. 


In a style that is fairly breathless with 
vivacity, a member of the staff of the 
American Museum of Natural History 
recounts con- 
insects, envisions what the 
world would be without their kind, ex- 


some of the vast lore 


nected with 


plains their structure and their amazing 


transformations, and tells how to go 


about collecting and preserving them. A 


Wild Herons In and Out of a Zoo 


Visitors to National 
Washi D. ¢ iré 
colony ol 
her that 
the rear 


Zoological 


Park in amazed 


nesting 


700 For the 
of l 


thes¢ birds 
ition 


] 


it into the breed 


ynsists of three, 
lumes about eight 
is much evidence of 
they 
Their 


isses ol 


the herons as 


100 feet 


nent. Pre-nest 


offering 

ice. Upon 
nest, the 
blue eggs 
is about 25 
duties of in- 
relieve each 
food. Usually 

the black 

rowned rn ron flies to the nearby 
Potomac River and adjacent streams to 
catch fish 
life. In these 


herons utter 1 


frogs, eels, and other aquatic 


nocturnal trips, the night 

reat deal of loud, hoarse 
“quawks,” and residents of 
Washington have little 


cerned over this disturbing noise. When 


some of the 


been a con- 
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hatched the young, which are 


with their long beaks, brown plumage, 


grotesque 


ind ungainly legs, engage in a continu- 
ous chatter. The parents feed them by 
regurgitation, and the young can be 
seen reaching well within the mouths of 
secure the 


the adults to predigested 


food. The area under the nests of the 
colony is stained with the droppings of 
the birds, and is spattered with the re- 
and the like. 
the hill 


large outdoor 


mains of fish, trogs, 
\ short 
then 


from 
nest site, a flight 
National Zoo contains nu- 
merous species of local and exotic birds. 


distance down 
cage in the 
In this mixed collection of captive birds, 


black- 


“zoo her- 


there is a nesting colony of 


crowned night herons. These 
ons” have nested and bred in a large 
tree within the flight cage for a number 
of years. Nesting material is supplied 
them by the bird-keepers of the zoo. At 
1:30 each afternoon this group of birds 
ire fed a bucketful of cut fish. The her- 
ons gather alongside the edge of the 
pool into which the fish are distributed, 
and with their dagger-like beaks spear 
and pick up the fish pieces, which they 
feed to their young. 


devour and 


a common sight to observe sev- 


blac k crowned 


It is 
herons 
perched on top of this flight cage, where 
that are 


eral wild, night 
they 
passed to them thru the wire, from their 
captive appears that the 
caged night herons wish to share their 
their 
brethren? 
MALCOLM 


accept portions of fish 


relatives. It 


meal with shall we say—‘‘less- 


fortunate” wild 
DAVIs 
Head Bird-keeper 

The National Zoological Park 


Washington, D. C. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


very sensible chapter deals with classi- 
fication, and is followed by a pictorial 
guide to distinguishing among the vari- 
ous orders. Miss Gray's enthusiasm for 
her subject should prove little short of 
irresistible for youngsters of ten or more. 


TROPICAL RAIN FORESTS (8-12) 

By Delia Goetz, William Morrow @& 
Company, New York, 1957. 8/2 x 6% 
in., 64 pp. Illustrated. $2.50. 


So universal is the fascination of the 
Tropics that the most matter-of-fact 
book about them can hardly fail to be 
appealing. This one, which is informa- 
tive, well organized, and handsomely 
produced 1S especially so. The illustra- 
tions by Louis Darling, printed through- 
out in a rich jungle green, are all com- 
petent; some of them, notably of a 
storm breaking and of pygmies moving 
with their spears through the shadows, 
have a mysterious extra dimension that 


makes them beautiful. 


G. CLIFFORD 
CARL 


Canadian 
Museum Director 


Saye 


Naturally anv tool that can be used in the 
recording and dissemination of knowledge is 
of great interest to museum people; as one 
of these I regard Audubon Field Notes as 
one of the best in the study of birds. Not 
only does this publication give a remarkably 
accurate up-to-the-minute “bird’s eye’ view 
of the avian fauna across the continent but 
in time will provide an invaluable source of 
material for all bird students in the future, 
particularly those studying trends in popula- 
tions on a long ge basis 

Another feature is that Audubon Field 
Votes makes it possible for every bird stu- 
dent, whether amateur or professional, in 
every part of North America, to contribute 
material. It is an inducement to all begin- 
ners to take part in something that is worth 


while. 
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Subscription for one year $3.00 
For two years 5.50 
For three years 7.50 


(Separate copies of April issue 
Christmas Bird Count $2.00) 
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REPRINTS 


From Audubon Magazine 


Audubon Magazine articles offer new perspective for Americans. 
Whether you’re an at-home conservationist, a well-traveled bird- 
watcher — or one who hasn’t quite decided what niche you'd like 
to fill—there’s an Audubon Magazine reprint for you. Here’s a 
selection that suggests a variety of activities. 


THE TRAVELER 


Gaspe Vacation, by Hustace H. Poor. One of the most thrilling sights in nature 
is the huge gannet colony on Bonaventure Island. The author tells you all 
about it and also describes the fabulous animal and plant life of this 
naturalist’s paradise. 


FOR THE BIRD-WATCHER 


Wings Across the Moon, by Robert J. Newman. The story of night-time bird- 
watching during fall migration. Here’s a fascinating new activity for the 
individual or bird club which can add to our scientific knowledge of migration. 


THE BIRD-ATTRACTOR 


Let’s Get Ready for Winter Feeding, by John V. Dennis. Wonderful ideas 
and ways of preparing for your winter bird guests. 


Winter Problems at the Feeding Station, by John V. Dennis. Some bird- 
attractors do have problems with cats, squirrels, and other animals. Mr. 
Dennis discusses them and offers some practical solutions. 


More Birds for Your Garden, by John K. Terres. Details on selecting the trees 
and shrubs most attractive to the greatest variety of birds, and a well- 
illustrated section on providing water for birds. 


Flower Gardens for Birds, by Robert S$. Lemmon. How to plan a flower garden 
that will prove attractive to birds. 


CONSERVATION PROBLEMS 


Your letters to legislators, newspapers, magazines, and radio and TV 
broadcasters, can help preserve our wilderness areas and save many of our 
vanishing species of wildlife. These reprints will provide you with the infor- 
mation necessary for a clear and authoritative viewpoint.) 


Key Deer: A Challenge from the Past, by Robert P. Allen. The story of 
one of our most appealing creatures — America’s smallest deer — and the 
problems of its preservation. 


Vanishing Wings Over the Sawgrass, by Alexander Sprunt, Jr. The author 
tells about the alarming plight of the beautiful Everglade kite and offers 
suggestions to prevent its extinction, 


A Price on His Golden Head, by Olaus J. Murie. Will the breath-taking sight 
of a majestic golden eagle circling in the heavens be lost to future genera- 
tions? The author is concerned about the lack of appreciation of this mag- 
nificent creature 


A Closer Look at the Killers, by Paul L. Errington. An authority on the food 
habits of predatory birds and mammals finds that these creatures maintain 
their integrity as wild creatures regardless of human meddling. 


Death in the Florida Marshes, by Herbert R. Mills. Deadly DDT, aimed at 
mosquitoes, may threaten an entire salt marsh community. Here is an account 
of alarming wildlife destruction in the Tampa Bay area. 


10 € each 
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Rates for classified advertising; 


inoculars—Telescopes—Microscopes 


specialized it 
Send fo 


THE REIC CHERTS We've 
birding since 192 

at different prices, including 
and Mirakel Specials, 
models 
Liberal 
every new 


RITE 
binoculars for 
price list--3 grades 
Bausch & Lomb, Bushnell, 
with quality comparison. 6 
adapted by us for bird study. 
Our Free-Service Guarantee with 
strument—irrespective of price. We ship 

day trial—and pay postage! Before buying 
our double article ““Know Your Binoculars” | 
lished in Audubon Magazine (1951). Wholly 
biased, it tells you how to choose the 
model for your personal requirements 

check it for the claims made for it 

to use it to best advantage. Fully 

12-page reprint l10¢ no charge to 
members. Glad to answer questions by mail 
or come in to see us Open Saturdays 
except July and August. (MOunt Vernon 
2772). The Reicherts, Mirakel Optical Co., 
West First St., Mt. Vernon 2, N. 


RITINGS BY THE REICHERTS—-See 

article “Getting More From Your Binocular 
in March-April 1957 Audubon Magazine. For 
prints of our earlier articles published in A 
bon Magazine, see preceding and following 
Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Vernon 2, N. 


especially 


trade-ins 


RITE THE REICHERTS for free reprint of 
article “How to Check Alignment published 
in January 1954 Audubon Magazine. Check y 
glass yourself—or send it to us for free c« 
limator test and report. We repair and hardcoat 
all makes. Alignment to U.S. Government speci- 
fications—-completed in 3 days on request. Make 
sure—mail your glass now. See above ads. The 
Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Vernon 2, 


Reicherts, 
N. ¥ 


New scope 
scope directly 
i-~hole tu 
powers, so act 
us) that 
re-focusing 
Accessorie 


mts, and t 


RITE THE REICHERTS for details 
with threaded boss for mounting 
on tripod—no adapter necessary ; 
ret for eyepieces of different 
rately machined (when checked by 
ean change magnifications without 
Also Bausch & Lomb Balscopes 
tripod adapters, car window mo 
rets. When this ad appears we expect t have 
extra threaded bosses; if you want one attached 
to your own write us. MIRAKEL OPTI- 
CAL CO., y 


BINO-FOTOGRAPHY !—RITE THE REICHERTS 
for detailed information and technical advice. 
Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Vernon 2, New 
York. 


} 
also 


scope 


Mount Vernon 2, 


MUSEUM CURATOR. 

ornithologist help you! 
Swiss, Bushnell, Swift, ( 
ulars and 
lett Hendricks, 


Let an experienced field 
Bausch & Lomb, Kerr 
adillac and other binoc- 
telescopes. Postpaid. Free trial. Bart- 
Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 

1odels, 
trial 
Lab- 


AMAZING PRICES prism binoculars, 22 nm 
$15.25 and up. Fully guaranteed Free 
Folder, “Binocular Selecting,” catalog free 
oratory-medical microscopes also Prentiss Im 
porters, Mercury Bidg.. West Los Angeles 25 
Calif. 


BINOCULARS, 
Guaranteed workmanship 
brighter vision. Damaged 
placed. Shallow eye 
glass wearers. Lost 
Describe repairs or 
estimate. Write for 
trade-ins on new 

Lens Service, 26-S 

ton, N. 


TELESCOPES, etc., 
Lenses coated 
lenses or prisms re- 

made to order for 

or broken eye cups replaced 
send instrument for free 
descriptive folder. Libera 

Sushnell binoculars Gould 

Franklin Avenue, Bingham- 


repaired 
+ 


cups eye 


BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES 
—Terrestrial and Celestial. Largest stock 
town. Zeiss, Leitz, Hensoldt, B&L, Sard, 

nell, German, French and Japanese—New 
Used. Sell, buy and trade, 30 day free 
Clean and repair all makes Over twenty- 
years of reliable optical service. Belz, Opticions, 
2 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Come 
in or Just Write 


BINOCULARS — REPAIR — RECONDITION — 
Authorized dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss 
French and other imported brands. Dell & Dell 
Opticians, 19 West 44th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. VA 6-2785. 
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ADVERTISING 


service and repairs on 
glass and opera glass. Free 
repairs. Also authorized dealers 
Bausch & Lomb and Hertzel 
binoculars. Large selection of 
binocular cases. Established 1921. Charles W. 
Mayher & Son, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois, Phone Dearborn 2-7957. 


BINOCULARS. 
binoculars, field 
estimates on all 
and service for 
Reuss (German) 


Prompt 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES. All makes re- 
paired, cleaned, aligned, hard-coated. Work done 
on premises, with 20 years experience. Estimates 
free. Come in, call, or mail in your glass. Author- 
ized Bausch & Lomb dealer. Sell, buy, and trade 
new and used. George A. Garaventa, 90 Nassau 
Street, Room 80, New York City 38, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-1959. 

BINOCULARS REPAIRED by expert craftsmen. 
Hard-coating eye cups replaced, all makes. We 
have optics to repair any make. Collimator 
alignment to Government specification. Free 
check up and estimates, prompt service. Special 
rates to clubs. All work guaranteed. Binocular 
cases, any size $3.00. I. Miller, 703 South Third 
Street, Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, FIELD AND 
OPERA GLASSES. Cleaned, aligned, hard-coated, 
re-finished, recovered with leather. Work done 
yn premises; free estimates. Bausch & Lomb 
dealer ; also Car! Zeiss, Hensoldt, Leitz, Lemaire, 
Colmont & Fournier. Sell, buy and trade new 
and used. Leather cases. All makes eye cups. 
Established 1860. Charles H. Adelmann, 90 Nas- 
sau St., Seventh Floor, New York 38, N. Y. 
COrtland 7-6822. 


SLEEP, extend yo 
Write for free bro- 
Box . Brooklyn 
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hobby hours with Skyscope 
Skyscope, Inc., Dept A, 
Y 


ur 
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28, N. 
BINOC nu L AR REPAIRS, 
e-fin sea LligT pr 
rkmanshiy 
Instrument Service, 22 
Buffalo, New York. 


optics, lubricate, 

5.00 plus post- 
guarantee, Scien- 
West Chip- 
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age. One year w« 
tific Optical 
pewa Street, 


Books 


BOOKS 
subjects 


nished 


or 3irds, Mammals, 
New out-of-prin 
Pierce Book Company, 


Natural History 
t. Catalogs fur- 
Winthrop, Iowa. 
Birds Animals, Na- 
listing hundreds of 
Sporting Book Serv- 


Fish, Fist 

tequest free 
used and rare 

Rancocas, N. 


on ing, 
catalog 
books 


BOOKS 


BOOKS Entire libraries 
af prices 


"Nerthwest, 


NATURAI HISTORY 


27 -— 15th 
D.« 


Nada Krame ar, Street, 


Washington 5 


Films—Slides 


the story of wildflowers, 
Choose from over 500, copied 
Kodachromes. Cat talogs and 
Indicate Lee Jenkins, 
Columbia, 


coL OR SL IDES 
birds, t 
from 

prices on 


P.O. Box 


request. 


536, 


subject. 
Missouri. 


We 
*redit 
wtage 
25¢. Scott Lewis, 
California. 


NATURE SLIDES. 
Sample slide with 
Beautif ature f 
credit Pp 

Palm Springs, 


stern birds, animals, etc. 
slip 25¢. Lists free. 
stamps. Samples and 
1338 Buena Vista, 


8MM-16MM KODA‘ eneess MOVIES! SLIDES! 
STEREOS! Catalog ify which). Wild Life, 
Travel Adventu Parks, Foreign, 
Varieties. Colonial, Swarthmore, Penn- 
sylvania. 


I 
al 


Ni 
247-J, 


Birdhouses—Feeders 


BEAUTIFUL 
both $2.00. Feeders $1 
Yonghaus, 


BIRDHOUSES 
5 Knockdown, 
666-46, Mountain View, N. 


$1.00 


and $1.25, 
Postpaid. 


outdoor wild bird feed- 
price list. Green- 
Creek, Indiana, 


NATIONALLY KNOWN 
rs and houses. Free wh 


field Wood Products, Youngs 


rlesale 
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Stunte~Geeds 


BABY EVERGREENS, HOLLY, RHODODEN- 
DRONS, AZALEAS, Xmas tree stock, Orna- 
mentals, Flowering Shrubs, Blueberries, Shade 
trees, Seeds, Perennials. 36 page catalog free. 
Girard Bros. Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 

WOODL AND PL ANTS AND FERNS that ap- 
peal to nature lovers. Write for catalogue. The 
Red Cedar Wildflower Nursery, Falls Village, 
Connecticut. 


Camping—Travel 


FAMILY STYLE VACATIONS, with hiking, 
swimming, fishing. Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study. 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Ledge, Fallen Leaf, California. 


TENTS, CAMPING E EQU IPMENT: tremendous 
selection. Send 20¢ for 136 page Tent, Camping 
Equipment Catalogue-Handbook listing all na- 
tional camping sites. (Print name address. ) 
Morsan, 10-15N—50th Ave., Long Island City 1, 
New York. 

NATURE LOVERS, vacation in quiet, secluded 
country place. Wildlife. Adults only. Each room 
with private bath, excellent food. $50 per week. 
Write John Hunter, R.F.D. 1, Hillsboro, New 
Hampshire. 
WANT TO ¢ GO CAMPING? 
family of 4, thru 20 10,000 
thrilling days. For information on state 
equipment, food, etc., send $1.00 to Mrs. 
Carter, Millbrook, New York. 

DEEP 
high on a 
sit quietly 


$15.00 daily took 
miles, 45 
parks, 
Julian 


states, 


FOREST, 


trails or 


IN THE 
Mountain 


HEART 
Top, 


OF THE 
hike forest 
watching the birds. Dine in Rustic 
Lodge and sleep in the restful quiet of the 
hills. Open fires, comfortable beds, delicious 
food. Pisgah National Forest Inn, Box 433, 
Route 1, Candler, N.C. Tel. Asheville 2-4411. 
West Brooksville, Maine, 
offers you country living on a saltwater farm 
on the coast of Maine. A vacation of informality 
and simplicity amid beautiful surroundings and 
congenial people. Our woods and meadows harbor 
birds aud plants of many varieties. Sea food, 
blueberry pies, organically raised vegetables, and 
a coffee pot always on the stove. May to Novem- 
ber. $50 per week. Minerva E. Cutler. 

HIGH FOLLY—BERKSHIRES. 

woodland, brooks, mountain pond, 
Ideal for vacationers who enjoy 
folder write High Folly, Chester, 


DAVID'S FOL LY. 


acres of 
beaver dams. 
nature, For 
Massachusetts. 


500 


Miscellaneous 


BIRDS CARVED OF WOOD 
color. Very lifelike, any size. 
details. write Clem Wilding, 


WILDLIFE NOTEPAPER. Au- 
look handdrawn. Sample packet 
and colors, 24 sheets and en- 
write for literature, prices. 
Grand Marais, Minnesota. 


painted natural 
For prices and 
Berger, Missouri. 


WOODLAND 
thentic scenes 

assorted designs 
velopes, $1.00. Or 
Hoover Handcraft, 


POSSIBLE, Sewing Baby- 
wear! Fast, easy: big demand! No house sell- 
ing! Send stamped, addressed envelope. Babygay, 
Warsaw 120, Indiana. 


$200 MONTHLY 


WOOD COLLECTIONS 18 specimen wood 
collections which clearly show the growth rings 
and heartwood. Excellent for nature study. 
Booklet describing and identifying woods includ- 
ed. Ryzelite Minerals, Box 569, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

MINERAL COLLECTIONS 18 mineral speci- 
mens, including uranium and gold ore, mounted 
and identified. Descriptive booklet included. $1.00 
postpaid. Ryzelite Minerals, Box 569, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

Four se- 
$17.50. 
50¢ 


MOU NDBU IL DE RS “ARROW HEADS: 
£1.25, twenty-five $5.00, hundred 
$1.00. Large Book-Relic Catalog 
Topeka 11, Kansas. 
CATALOG 25¢. Pairs Cha- 
7 200 Mealworms 
lizard $3 German fire 
African Chameleon $10.00, 
Quivira Specialties, Topeka 11, 


lect 
Spearhead 
Tilton Relies, 
NATURALIST'S 
meleons $1.50, Hamsters $2 
$1.25. Italian green 
salamander $2.00. 
Skink, $2.25 
Kansas. 


% ACRE 
ARY: rock 
house-barbecue 
large living 
garages—-three cars: 
Drive, Merrick, L. L., 


00 


GARDEN-BIRD SANCTU- 
screened summer 
bedroom cape; 
room; fireplace oil] hot water: 
$18,500. Black, 116 Beach 
New York. FR 9-3871. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC POST CARD Enlargements 
from any size negative. Fine quality. 7 

50¢ postpaid. Color Craft Studio, Danbury, 


PRIZE 
garden-pools 
modest three 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Hummingbird 
Feeders 


AUDUBON HUMMINGBIRD 
FEEDER $1.95 


WEBSTER HUMMINGBIRD HUMMINGBIRD FEEDER 


FEEDER $3.75 3 small for $1.50 
Please add 10% for postage and handling 


HUMMINGBIRD FEEDER $1.50 


Pins, earrings and charms made 
from natural leaves gold plated 
by a process done in Austria. 

Large pins 

Medium pins 

Earrings (pair) 

Charms 


Prices include Federal Tax. 
Postage and handling 25¢. 
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Hank Bennett, warden and tour-guide of the National Audubon Society, poling through Corkscrew Swamp 


Wild beauty and excitement lie abead! 


Here is your opportunity to see the thrilling evening sone #1 


™ : - Duck Rock one-day trip (every Wednesday 
flights of thousands of colorful birds as they wing Fee—$16.00 per person, includes bus transporto- 


tion, staff supervision, boat trip, and picnic supper 
. . / : Dates: June 19 and 26; July 3, 10, 17, 24 and 
their way to Duck Rock on Florida’s wild, southwest 31s Avguet 7, 14 end 21. 
TOUR #2 
Duck Rock—Corkscrew Swamp, fwo-day trip (every 
Sat.-Sun.) 
Swamp Sanctuary, with its magnificent primeval Fee—$26.50 per person, includes bus transporta- 


tion, staff supervision, boat trip, picnic supper, bus 


coast. Here, too, is your opportunity to see Corkscrew 


P F F 2 and jeep transportation into Corkscrew Swamp. 
cypress in an unspoiled wilderness paradise of plant Dates: June 15-16, 22-23 and 29-30; July 67, 
13-14, 20-21 and 27-28; August 3-4, 10-11, 
17-18 and 24-25. 


and animal life. 


Send NOW for the free illustrated folder and reservation forms. 


National Audubon Society 


WRITE AUDU BON WI LDLI FE TOU RS 13 McAllister Arcade, Miami, Fla. 


Telephone Franklin 1-2595 
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